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This monogram is a 
symbol of the endur- 
ance built into Gen- 
eral Electric products 
and of the service 
that stands back of 
them after they have 
left the factory. With 
this G-E monogram 
on your electric equip- 
ment you can be sure 
that it will work faith- 
fully through the 
“last long turn’’. 








The Last Long Turn 


ey 


Bie nquee is always the separator, 
the woodpile, or the pump to add 
another hard job at the day’s end— 
before electricity comes to the farm. 


Then for a few cents an hour little 
motors do these tasks. They run the 
separator, saw wood, and pump, and 
they help in the house. 


Electricity cooks, washes clothes, 
cleans carpets, and churns. It pumps 
water; keeps food fresh. And Mazpa 
lamps, at the snap of a switch, flood 
the house or barn with light. ‘Last 
long turns”? have ceased to bother the 
farm family that uses electricity. 


If you are on an electric line or hope 
to be soon, ask your electric power 
company for a copy of the G-E Farm 
Sauk whieh explains many uses for 
electricity on the farm. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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and rapid circulation of air; strong conve- 
nient port-holes in sides and_ roof; 


construction. Easily 


erected. Special 
ducements for orders 


now. Write t: '. 
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SILO CO. 
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‘Etectric”’ wagon, truck or trailer with 

low steel wheels. Unequaled fer any 
size steel or wood wheels to fit any hauling vehicle you 
now have. Farm tractors. Crawler attachments for 


aster—more satisfactery har- 
= v " 
in- field or hauling use. Low priced. ( NJ “ 
Catalog describes farm trucks, wag- 
Ford or International. Send for free book today. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL COMPANY 
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vesting of tebacce is dome with an 

ons and trailers with steel or wood wheels. Also any 
Bs Elm Street, 











Quincy, I. 





| BILL CASPER IN MEXICO | 
EAR Marthy:— 

This mornin’ I wrote you about 
seein’ them Mex farmers they call Agrar- 
ians as come out to see us and give us a 
speech of welcome 
which nary a one of 
us could understand. 
Well I been askin’ 
a lot of questions 
about them fellows 
and tryin’ to find out 
why they are differ- 
ent from anybody 
else. 
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Now you may un- 
derstand more about 
BILL CASPER 
start away back 
yonder when the Spaniards took the land 
away from the Indians and give it to the 
villages. But along in 1856 a ruler come 
along and took the land away from the 
little towns and made them divide it up 
among the people. As soon as that was 
done the smart ones set out to get all 
of it for themselves and smarter ones 
tricked them out of it until just a few 
folks owned all the land. One Mex as 
could talk some told me he owned two 
million acres and told about a man as 
owns ten million acres. 

Now that’s just the way things was 
goin’ down here when somebody got mad 
and started a revolution. The upshot of 
it was that when everything was quiet 
again they passed a new law to begin 
takin’ back this land and givin’ it back 
to the villages to be divided up among the 
people so every family could have about 
12% acres. The Government buys from 
the big fellows and sell to the little ones. 

Now the fact the Government buys 
the land from the big’ fellows would su’ 
them fine except it buys on assessment 
prices and pays in bonds on which maybe 
they can’t get their money in a good 
many years which I know wouldn’t suit 
me a bit. But there’s something that 
suits the little fellows a whole lot. They 
gets a long time in which to pay. The 
Government puts up a land bank and 
lends them money for stock and tools 
and everything. When the crops is made 
they are turned over to the bank and the 
bank dves the selling. It’s the Govern- 
ment bank as does this, not the kind of 
banks we has at home. 

Not only the above but if it happens to 
be a section which don’t get much rain, 
and most of them don’t, the government 
builds a dam somewhere and runs water 
on the land and lets them pay for it 
when the crop is made. 

No wonder them fellers that met us 
seemed happy. For the first time in their 
lives they had land they could call theirs 
if they never get it paid for and water to 
make it grow crops, and tools to work 
the crops with. Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 


| FOR BETTER GRAIN YIELDS 
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N THE opinion of Prof. T. S. Buie, 

chief agronomist at Clemson College, 
S. C., closer attention to the following 
rules would materially increase yields of 
small grains :-— 

1. Sew only disease-free or treated seed of 


| approved varieties. 


2. Seed heavier than is the custom. 


3. Sow early to secure good root develop- 
ment before cold weather. 


4. If the land is not reasonably fertile, make 
a light application of acid phosphate or com- 
plete fertilizer at sowing. In any case follow 
wth a liberal top-dressing of soluble nitro- 
genous fertilizer in the spring. 


aA 

HE great mass meetings of Western 
North Carolina tobacco growers held 
last week should arouse the interest of 
tobacco growers in Eastern North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, and South Carolina. There 
is no doubt about it that growers in 
Western North Carolina are ready to 
move in behalf of some better market- 
ing policy if other sections will join in. 
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_ Prevent Rolling Lands From Rolling Away 


Good Terraces Will Do 


OLLING land throughout the South loses more 
R fertility through soil wash than from all other 
causes. The soil that rain water moves and the 
fertilizer and humus carried away with the soil is the 
South’s heaviest farm loss. It is not the loss of capital 
merely, but of capital held in trust 
for the future generations. It is 
soil wash that has converted mil- 
lions of acres of cultivated land 
into gullied and abandoned “old 
fields.” Ninety per cent of the land 
now growing pines in the cotton- 
producing sections of the South 
was at one or more times a cotton 
field. Timbered land in the heavy 
cotton-producing sections of the 
older cotton states is three-fourths 
abandoned land. And this land is growing timber now 
for no other reason than that, being worn out and 
abandoned, it fell into the arms of Mother Nature and 
is by her “clothed and fed.” Were it not for the 
friendly offices of the despised broomsedge and almost 
equally despised “old-field pine,” half the rolling lands 
of the South would be irredeemably lost to profitable 
crop production. The annual grogs loss by soil wash 
is infinitely greater on the farms of the South than the 
combined and more spectacular losses from fire, flood, 
and wind. 





Cc. L,. NEWMAN 


I. The Basic Problem in Soil Conservation 


we land suffers most from washing. Practically 
all such lands are poor mainly for the reason that 
they are deficient in decaying vegetable matter 
humus. When this deficiency exists, the soil’s power to 
hold water is often reduced by more than half. The 
surplus rain water, running off without control, takes 
with it the soil and its contents. Soil and plant food are 
lost and water is not stored against a time of drouth. 

We do not half realize how great our losses are on 
fields deficient in humus when no effort is made to 
reduce the run-off of water. Nine-tenths of us apply 
no control to surplus water as it leaves our fields, and 
it does its worst injury while in this act of uncon- 
trolled run-off. 

Of course we cannot hold on our land all the water 
that a heavy rain brings, but we can check its flow and 
thus store a large part of the surplus. The power of 
water to do harm while flowing from a field is reduced 
four times when the volume of flow is reduced one 
time. When we remember that in checking the flow 
of water we check both the loss of fertility and the dis- 
asters of drouth, it should be evident to us that reduc- 
ing the loss from soil wash is one of the very biggest 
factors in profitable farming. Every drop of water 
that falls has the power to move a particle of our soil. 
When great numbers of these drops unite, we have one 
of the greatest forces in nature—a force of immeas- 
urable capacity for constructive gain or destructive loss. 
To be the master of this force instead of its victim is 
one of the big achievements of every successful farmer. 


Il. Terracing a Vital Part of Agriculture 


ERRACING is one of our most effective 

means not only for checking land wash, but for 

promoting soil building as well. But terracing 
alone is not enough. Gullies must be gotten rid of. 
Better plowing must be done. Systems of rotation 
must be followed. Crops and crop residues must be 
Plowed into the soil. Fires must be prohibited. Winter 
crops must be grown. Rows must be run across and 
not with the lines of wash, and we must stop making 
high beds for our rowed crops. 

The principles of terrace location and construction, 
methods and machinery for terrace construction, main- 
tenance, and care, are all better known now than ever 
before. Practically every Southern college of agricul- 





By C.L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 








i DEED to your farm won't hold the topsoil, 
but terraces will.” So said someone with a 
knack of stating a truth in a way to make 

it stick. From the thin little layer of earth which 

we call topsoil, the human family from its begin- 
ning has drawn sustenance for all its hungry gen- 
erations. Keeping this little layer of soil and main- 
taining its fruitfulness is a duty every generation 
owes to the next. Let us discharge that duty by 
building adequate systems of terraces on all our 
rolling lands. Prof. Newman’s article points the way. 








ture has a department of farm engineering. Nearly 

severy county farm agent is a trained terrace maker and 
is ready to give demonstrations until farmers learn how 
to do terracing themselves. 


III. Rules for Making and Maintaining Terraces 


EFORE making a terrace, and even before it is 
located, we should get a bulletin from the county 
farm agent or write for a copy of Farmers’ Bulle- 

tin 1386 on terracing farm lands. Read this bulletin 
carefully and follow its, instructions. closely. 

The type of terrace originated a generation ago by 
P. H. Mangum of Wake County, N. C., has stood the 
test of time and is now known all over the United 
States as the “Mangum terrace.” For laying off, mak- 
ing, and maintaining the Mangum terrace, the follow- 
ing briefly stated suggestions may prove very helpful :— 

1. Two distinguishing features of the Mangum ter- 
race are (1) its broad base, 12 feet to 40 feet or more 
wide, and (2) that it can be crossed at any angle in 
plowing, planting, cultivating, or harvesting. 

2. Make the first terrace nearest the top of the hill 
or highest part of the field. 

3. The grade of the water channel (on the upper side 
of the terrace) should be 6 to 8 inches in the 100 feet. 
The lower end or section of the channel may, and often 
should, be given more fall to the hundred feet than the 
upper part; but the upper section should never have a 
greater fall than the lower. 

4. Terraces are usually laid off and staked or marked 
along the bed of the water channel. 
The terrace bank must be plowed up, 
therefore, on the lower side. If 
the bank is to be 12 feet wide, 
run the first furrow 6 feet 
below the line of stakes. 








It—And Help to Reduce the South’s Greatest Farm Loss 


one terrace is above the other) should rarely be more 
than 5 or less than 3 feet. The distance should be less 
for very long terraces than for those of average or 
short lengths. 

10. Before terrace lines are established, it is very 
important to determine the points at which each terrace 
is to empty. Do not change the grade to make an 
emptying where preferred but change the location of 
the terrace. 

11. When the stakes have been set following the 
location of the terrace line by the level, then go care- 
fully over the line and rearrange the stakes so as to 
avoid sudden bends and sharp curves. 

12. Homemade drags will save much of the labor 
of terrace making. Ditchers or small drags made of 
steel, and drawn by four horses or a tractor, save half 
the construction cost of the Mangum terrace. 


13. When terrace is completed to this stage, check 
over the bed of the water channel with level and rod 
and remove any elevation that would hold a pond of 
water. 

14. Do not plant rowed crops on the bank of a new 
terrace. If the terrace is made in the fall, sow small 
grain, vetches, clover, and the like; if in the late win- 
ter, sow oats; if in the spring, then sow on the bank 
Sudan grass, sorghum, cowpeas, and soybeans. Do not 
run crop rows across first-year terraces but between the 
terrace banks, so that the short rows, if any, will fall 
half-way between the terraces (see drawing). When 
in following years rows are run across the terraces, 
make them so they will empty their water against the 
channel stream instead of with it. 

15. Inspect new terraces before and after each heavy 
rain and make needed repairs at once. This will save 
soil and work and may also save the expense of making 
a new terrace. 

16. The average cost of terracing is around $10 to 
$15 an acre. The average annual increase of profits 
due to terraces may be from $5 to $25 or more per acre 


Editor’s Note.—This is another of a series of articles 
for helping farmers get ‘$500 More” from farming. Next 
week’s article in our Fall Number for Farm Women will be 
on “A Home Waterworks System as a Genuine Time 
and Money Saver,” by Deane G. Carter. 


TS o-? 
Can Make a Vineyard From One Vine 


“PF HAVE a Niagara grapevine that produces the 
finest grapes I ever saw. My son brought it home 
from college a number of years ago, and I want 
to plant a few hundred vines for local market. 
Where can I get about 400 good vines and be sure 
of getting as good grapes as I now have?” 
You can get vigorous vines from any nur- 
seryman advertising in The Progressive 
Farmer and be sure of a square deal. 














For a bank 16 feet wide, 





If you have not pruned your vine, you 








run the furrows 8 feet be- 


can probably get enough cuttings from 
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low the stakes, and so on. 


5. The width and height 
of terraces are continually 
“built up” and improved by being properly tended, so 
that each terrace should grow in effectiveness for sev- 
eral years after it is first made. The bank and channel 
become broader and there is increased capacity of the 
soil for absorption of water. 


6. The width of the water channel should increase 
with the length of the terrace. 

7. If a large volume of water comes from above, 
then either make the first terrace irresistibly strong or 
make a hillside ditch to carry off this added water. 


8. If a terrace is built across a gully, run the terrace 
as it should be after the gully is filled. Build a broad 
dam on the terrace line and make it high enough to hold 
when the fresh dam has settled. 


9. The vertical distance between terraces (the height 


SCHEME FOR CROP ROWS BETWEEN 
FIRST-YEAR TERRACES 


it to propagate 100 or more plants by 
next fall. 

By all means write to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
and ask for a free copy of Farmers’ Bulletin 471, 
Grape Propagation. This illustrated bulletin will give 
full instructions for propagating grapes from cuttings, 
layers, and other ways. If you make all your vineyard 
from your one vine, you will have very uniform grapes 
for market and they should bring better prices. The 
secrets of successful grape growing are (1) adapted 
varieties, (2) clean cultivation, (3) pruning, and (4) 
spraying. One of these is about as important as any 
other. If three of the four rules are observed care- 
fully and practiced regularly the grape venture migh 
be a success and again it might be a failure. All o 
them are required for successful grape production. 


Request by Editor.—Will the reader who made this in 
quiry kindly send in his address?—C. L. Newman. 
; 























FARMERS MUST FIGHT FOR THEIR RIGHTS 


S COMPARED with the pre-war level of 100 
A points, farm land values climbed to 169 points 
in 1920. They have now dropped 50 points or 

back to just 119 per cent of the pre-war level. 

Such are the figures for the United States as a whole. 
Studying the question next by sections, we find the fol- 
lowing comparisons for the years 1920, 1926 and 1927 :— 

1920 1926 1927 


East North Central States...... ie TG Teg 
West North Central States ..... Be 122). HIS 
East South Central States ...... 199 133 139 
West South Central States ..... 177 139 144 
Middle Atlantic States ......... 136. Wis .1if 
PLANS STOIES. oicec ve ss cveees 151 103 101 
New England States .........+: 140 128 127 
WCNAC™ SIGtES= oi asasicc00 66 00% 156 144 143 
South Atlantic States .......... 198 148 137 


It will be seen that, except for the Pacific States 
(California, Oregon, and Washington), the only states 
whose lands are now 30 per cent or more higher than 
during the pre-war days are the three groups of South- 
ern States—West South Central, East South Central, 
and South Atlantic, in the order named. Yet inasmuch 
as the cost of living is up 50 per cent, farm land in 
every American state is really worth less (in purchasing 
power) than in pre-war days, while in the Mountain 
and East North Central States, it is barely worth as 
much in actual dollars now as then. 


In contrast to this situation as it concerns the 
farmer's capital, his land, it is instructive to see what 
has happened during the same period of time to indus- 
trial stocks representing the city business man’s capital. 
As compared with a pre-war level of 96, the New York 
State College of Agriculture reports leading industrial 
stocks now listed at 290, or practically three times their 
pre-war price. 

Land, 19 per cent above pre-war price; stocks, 190 
per cent above pre-war price. There is the story of 
post-war agricultural deflation in a nutshell—ten times 
as much gain for industry as for agriculture. And 
while there are plenty of city people and city papers 
who have protested violently against interest on “in- 
flated values” in land, we have not yet heard any of 
them suggest that manufacturing and industrial stocks 
be deflated to 19 per cent above pre-war prices instead 
of 190 above as now. 

Farmers are not organized and their land is only 19 
per cent above pre-war and farm products only 46 per 
cent above pre-war; neither farm land nor farm prod- 
ucts will buy as much as before the war. On the other 
hand, industrial capital is effectively organized and in- 
dustrial stocks are 190 per cent above pre-war. Skilled 
labor is pretty effectively organized and union labor 
wages are 131 per cent above pre-war. 

What the farmer wants is “the development and en- 
actment of measures which will place the agricultural 
interests of America on a basis of economic equality 
with other industries.” This, it will be remembered, is 
the exact language of his platform pledge on which 
Mr. Calvin Coolidge was elected President of the Unit- 
ed States in 1925. Yet farne land prices since that time 
have again declined and farm crop prices have declined 
15 points, while union wages have increased 8 points, 
and industri] stocks have climbed 59 points! Is it any 
wonder that Republican farmers in the South and West 
are interested in the candidacy of Frank O. Lowden, 
George W. Norris, or some other man who promises to 
make the carrying out of the 1924 pledge a prime ob- 
ject of his administration? And is it any wonder that 
Democratic farmers want a Presidential candidate, and 
Congressional and Senatorial candidates, who know 
something about agricultural conditions and present 
some intelligent program for their improvement ? 

Furthermore, is it any wonder that farmers are be- 
ginning to realize that they must organize in some 
genuinely powerful national farm organization for the 
study of their problems and the preparation and prose- 
cution of a national program that will insure “Economic 
Equality for Agriculture’? Certainly, no other class 
. §s going to look after the farmer's interests for him. 


“A FARM ORGANIZATION IN EVERY NORTH 
CAROLINA NEIGHBORHOOD” 


T THE meeting held at North Carolina State 
College last week, President E. C. Brooks and 
Dean I. O. Schaub joined heartily with farmers 
Present in pledging complete support to the campaign 
for a state-wide drive culminating in “Farm Organiza- 
tion Quarter” lasting from January 1 to March 31, to 
insure “some farmers’ organization in every North 
Carolina neighborhood.” 





Vv 


Dean Schaub will be director-in-chief of the cam- 
paign, acting with an executive committee consisting 
of the following persons: Charles F. Cates of Ala- 
mance County, ex-officio chairman; James M. Gray of 
State College, secretary; Mrs. R. A. McCullen, Samp- 
son County; George Ross of the division of markets; 
D. J. Lybrook of Davie County; Dr. B. W. Kilgore, 
president North Carolina Cotton Growers’ Codperative 
Association; B. F. Shelton of Edgecombe County; 
F. D. Patterson of Rowan; J. G. K. McClure of Bun- 


~ combe; and Editor Clarence Poe of The Progressive 


Farmer. 


President Brooks, Commissioner Graham, and Dr. 
E. C. Branson of the State University, were added to 
the state committee. 

The committee will concentrate all its efforts upon 
helping farmers get organized, leaving the farmers 
themselves to decide with what existing farmers’ or- 
ganization they wish to affiliate. 

We earnestly hope that farmers in every North Caro- 
lina community will prepare themselves to join in this 
campaign. These institutions and authorities can help 
the farmers but most of the work must be done by the 
farmers themselves. Certainly our farmers need the 
help that can come only from organization, and there 
may never again be so good an opportunity as this 
state-wide campaign will present. 


WARNING TO EASTERN NORTH CAROLINA 
O«< editorial last week, “A Serious Warning to 


Cotton and Tobacco Growers,” deserves the es- 
pecial consideration of all our subscribers in 
Eastern North Carolina. 


We might as well face the fact that the boll weevil 
is with us to stay and that whenever we have a warm, 
wet summer, then boll weevil damage is going to be 
serious. The weevil did twice as much damage in North 
Carolina this year as it has ever done in any previous 
year, and this is just a fair sample of what we may 
expect every year when conditions are favorable for its 
ravages. 

Furthermore, there is a grave menace for our tobacco 
growers in the fast-increasing acreage in Georgia. We 
greatly fear that next year’s production of bright to- 
bacco will be materially larger even than this year’s, 
with no organization to insure even gradual selling of 
the crop as an aid to better prices. And since Georgia 
sells first, buyers satisfy their pressing demands from 
the Georgia crop and can wait for Carolina tobacco 
growers to “come to terms.” 

Eastern North Carolina is in a transition period. Its 
agricultural leadership, its chambers of commerce, its 
local press, should all unite in developing a farm policy 
which will open up new sources of revenue, increase 
food and feed crops, provide cash markets for diversi- 
fied products, and so save one of the potential “garden 
spots of creation” from the disaster which continued de- 
pendence on cotton and tobacco will inevitably produce. 


TOBACCO CO-OPERATIVES REORGANIZING 


ISCONSIN tobacco growers have already 

completed their first five years’ work and have 

managed so well that they have signed up for 
another term at which they are already at work. The 
Burley Tobacco Growers’ Coéperative Association of 
Kentucky has made successful sales this season, and is 
in the midst of a sign-up campaign with 75 per cent of 
the crop as an objective. If not so much as 75 per cent 
has been signed by the time to market this year’s crop, 
the association will sell its part of the crop on the 
auction floors, with the hope of reaching 75 per cent 
before the 1928 crop is ready and then operating on 
approved co6dperative marketing principles. The dark 
tobacco growers of Kentucky and Tennessee, faced by 
disastrously low prices, are campaigning for the re- 
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organization of their association, with a separate asso- 
ciation for each type of tobacco but with one federated 
selling agency. The dark growers of Virginia may 
organize, either separately or in alliance with Kentucky 
and Tennessee. : 
The bright tobacco growers of Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, and Georgia will sooner or later be forced to 
organize for self-protection, and when they do so again 
they will have learned numberless valuable lessons from 
the experiences of the old tobacco growers’ association. 
co Oo—_—_~ 
T IS our conviction that tobacco growers everywhere 
for one thing should fight to a finish to get official 
government grades established just as we have had 
for generations with cotton. Never until official grades 
are established can it be possible to prove discriminations 
against individuals, sections, or codperative organiza- 
tions. Never until official grades are established can 
we successfully and authoritatively combat a charge 
that prices are lower than the preceding year because 
of lowered quality. Standardized grading is almost 
the first step necessary in any program for permanent 
relief in tobacco marketing. 


" And Thi | 
efit Sse fia: 





—— 
HAT about the Canada wheat marketing 
associations ?” we demanded of Mr. Chris L. 
Christensen the other day after ‘making him 


review the whole co6perative marketing situation in the 
United States. 


“Well, you know the Canadian 
movement started about thirty 
years ago in the organization of 
local farmers’ elevators,’ Mr. 
Christensen answered, “but they 
found they couldn’t compete with 
the line elevator companies. So 
about 1905-06 the grain farmers 
acquired facilities in the terminal 

| markets. In 1926, the United Grain 
CHRIS CHRISTENSEN Growers owned and operated 380 
and the Saskatchewan Elevator 
Association 451 country elevators, and several terminal 
elevators. Now the Canadian Wheat Producers, Ltd., 
is the name of the co6perative selling agency for ail 
three wheat pools, handling more than half of the 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta crops. When 
one farmers’ organization successfully handles more 
than 200,000,000 bushels of wheat, that shows what co- 
Operatives can do when properly managed and sup- 
ported.” 





x * * 


Concerning the successful management of this great 
farmers’ centralized selling agency, Mr. Christensen 
wRAseNe LP points out that in building from 
CO-OP MANAGERS (the ground up, farmers developed 

much capable leadership — first 
through the local elevators and then in the terminal 
markets, etc. The managerial element in the present 
big farmers’ codperative has been recruited largely 
from men who have had this earlier experience in man- 
aging smaller codperative efforts —farm-reared men 
with the farm viewpoint, sympathy and understanding, 
and to whom co6perative marketing is something of a 
religion. “Technical experts for many lines have been 
summoned from the commercial field, but the commer- 
cial viewpoint has never been allowed to dominate,” 
says Mr. Christensen. 

* x* * 
Talking about new crops,W.G. Yeager, county agent 
of Rowan, is a booster for Korean lespedeza. “We 
: have over fifty acres of it growing i! 
are yee Rowan this year,” he says, “and every 
LESPEDEZA farmer who has seen it is enthusiastic 
about its prospects. We have held sev- 
eral field meetings to inspect the growing crop, and at 
one meeting with over 300 farmers present, the question 
on practically every man’s tongue was ‘Where can wé 
get some seed?’ 


“The crop is fully three weeks earlier than Southern 
lespedeza, makes two to three times the growth, seeds 
much more heavily, and retains its seed well. It is an ideal 
hay crop and a crop that surely will fit into Southern 
farming as no other of our newer additions have done. 
It grows in a wide variety of soils, and will grow with 
no lime, without fertilizer, without inoculation, and 
without soil preparation. All in all, it seems to be one 
of the best of the new discoveries coming out of the 
plant world.” 
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That in Effect Is What the United States Department of Agriculture Offers Us 


]. Bulletins on Livestock and 
Dairy Subjects 


BEES - 
447—Bee Raising. 
061—Transferring Bees. 
075—European Foulbrood. 
j012—Outdoor Wintering. 
1.14—Wintering Bees in Cellars. 
1039—Commercial Comb Honey. 
1084—American. Foulbrood. 

DAIRY AND BEEF CATTLE 
612—Breeds of Beef Cattle. 
743—Feeding Dairy Cows. 
909—How to Eradicate Cattle Lice. 
949—Dehorning and Castrating Cattle. 
1532—Dairy Herd Improvement. 
1017—Cattle-scab Control. 
1066—Finding Age of Cattle by Teeth. 
1068—Judging' Beef Cattle. 
3073—Growing Beef on the Farm. 
1135—The Beef Calf. 
1336—Dairy-calf Feeding. 
1379—Beef Cattle in the Cotton Belt. 
1412—Management of Dairy Bulls. 
1415—Beef, Slaughtering and Curing. 
14146—Fattening Beef Calves. 
1422—Udder Disease of Dairy Cows. 
1428—Saving Livestock in Southwest. 
1443—Breeds of Dairy Cattle. 
1446—Cow Testing Associations. 
1470—Management of Dairy Cows. 
1214—Farm Dairy Houses. 
12772—Renting Dairy Farms. 


HOGS 
781—Tuberculosis of Hogs. 
834—Hog Cholera. 
91—Hog Pastures in South. 
985—Hog Farming in Southeast. 
1085—Hog Lice and Mange. 
1133—Feeding Garbage to Hogs. 
118—Pork on the Farm. 
1244—Diseases of Swine. 
1263—Breeds of Swine. 
1357—Castration of Hogs. 
1437—Swine Production. 
1455—Fitting, Showing, and Judging Hogs. 
1487—Practical Hog Houses. 
1490—-Hog-lot Equipment. 
1504—Feeding Sows and Litters, 
HORSES 
619—Breeds of Draft Horses. 
779—How to Select a Sound Horse. 
&03—Horse-breeding Suggestions. 
952—Breeds of Light Horses. 
1030—Feeding Horses. 
1144—Dourine of Horses. 
148—Breaking and Training Colts. 
1419—-Management of Work. Horses. 
1493—Lice, Mange, and Ticks of Horses. 
1503—Contro] of Horse Bots. 
SHEEP 
576—Breeds of Sheep. 
713—Sheep Scab. 
798—Eradication of Sheep Tick by Dipping. 
810—-Equipment for Sheep Raising. 
840—Sheep Raising for Beginners. 
1134—Castrating and Docking Lambs. 
1155—Diseases of Sheep. 
1172—Slaughtering and Use of Lamb and Mut- 
ton. 





1181—Sheep Raising on Temporary Pastures. 


11%—Judging Sheep. 
1330—Parasitic Diseases of Sheep. 


HORSE, HOG, COW, AND SHEEP 
DISEASES 

784—Anthrax or Charbon. 

1355—Blackleg, Its Cause, Etc. 

1018—Hemorrhagic Septicemia. 

1069—Tuberculosis in Livestock. 

12773—Stock Poisoning Death Camas. 

1054—Loco-weed Disease. 

206—Milk Fever. 

449—Rabies or Hydrophobia. 

857—Screw Worms Affecting Animals. 

90—Spinose Ear Tick. 

1057—Cattle Fever Tick Eradication. 
BARNS AND SILOS 

£25—Pit Silos. 

1350—Beef-cattle Barns. 

1393—Dairy-barn Ventilation. 

%54—Disinfection of Stables. 
FEEDING PROBLEMS 

724—Feeding Grain Sorghums. 

1125—Forage for the Cotton Belt. 

1133—Feeding Garbage to Hogs. 

$12—Livestock in Bluegrass Region. 

1008—Harvesting Crops With. Livestock. 

578—Making and Feeding Silage. 

10°5—Beet-top Silage. 

614—Hogging Down Crops. 

1179—Cottonseed Products for Livestock. 
DOGS, GOATS, ETC. 

1268—Sheep-killing Dogs. 

1491—Breeds of Dogs. 

920—Goats: Milk Goats. 

103—Angora Goats. 


MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 
BULLETINS 

1167—Breeding of Animals. 
993—Bull Associations, 
226—Butter Making on the Farm. 
182—Livestock Shipping Associations. 
602—Production of Clean Milk. 
976—Cooling Milk and Cream. 
1473 Sterilizing Milk Utensils. 











—Hides: Skinning, Curing, and Marketing. 


—read something that would make me more efficient and successful as 


‘Boe now and next spring I should like to do some useful reading 


a farmer. 
I could order and read to advantage.” 


I wish you would suggest a list of Farmers’ Bulletins that 
So said a good farmer-neighbor I saw 


this morning, and I have no doubt the sentiment reflects the feeling of tens of 
thousands of other farmers. 





CLARENCE POE 


The long nights are already here. 
longer from September 21 to December 21, and then 
shorter from December 21 to March 21. 
there are really more long nights in October, November, 
and December than in January, February, and March, and 
we ought to use them accordingly—if we can find some- 
thing useful to read and can afford to get it. 

Well, in the nearly 1,600 Farmers’ Bulletins that have 
been issued by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, every farmer has the virtual equivalent of a $100 


The nights grow 


Consequently 


farm library offered him free by the United States Gov- 


ernment, 


We do not need to have all these bulletins on our shelves in order to 


have the value of the $100 library; all we need is a list of the bulletins and the 
privilege of sending for them as we need them and are ready to read them. 

In this situation I have decided to offer our Progressive Farmer readers 
this week a classified list of Farmers’ Bulletins we have just prepared and a 
blank on page 19 on which subscribers may order up to ten bulletins for read- 
ing and reference during the long wintcr evenings that are just ahead. 


Let’s use the blank! 


CLARENCE POE. 








1315—Cleaning Milking Machines. 
1341—Mule Production. 
1097—Fly Annoyance in Stables. 


II. Bulletins on Field Crops 


ALFALFA 
636—Chalcis-fly in Seed. 
944—Garden Webworm in 
982—Green Clover Worm 
1094—Alfalfa Caterpillar. 
1229—Utilization of Alfalfa. 
1283—How to Grow Alfalfa. 
1467—Commercial Varieties of Alfalfa. 

CLOVER 
579—Crimson Clover. 
676—Hulling Hard Clover Seed. 
693—Bur Clover. 
797—Growing Sweet Clover. 
836—Harvesting Sweet Clover Seed. 
971—Control of Clover Flower Midge. 
1142—Growing Crimson Clover. 
1151—Alsike. 
1339—Red Clover Culture. 
1365—Clover Failure. 
1411—Crimson Clover-seed Production. 
1484—Clover-leaf Weevil. 
1510—Anthracnose and Clover Failure. 


Alfalfa. 
in Alfalfa. 


CORN 
414—Corn Cultivation. 
537—How to Grow an Acre of Corn. 
773—Corn Under Drouthy Conditions. 





875—Rough-headed Cornstalk Beetle. 
891—Corn-root Aphis. 

915—Reducing _Corn-weevil Waste. 
948—The Rag-doll Seed Tester. 
950—Corn-root Worm in the South. 
1025—The Larger Cornstalk Borer. 
1029—Weevils in Corn in Gulf States. 
1124—Brown-spot of Corn. 

1149—Corn Growing in Southeast. 
1175—Better Seed Corn. 


1176—Root, Stalk, and Ear-rot Corn Diseases, 


1310—Corn Earworm. 


COTTON 
501—Cotton Under Weevil Conditions. 
775 
831—Red Spider on Cotton. 
890—How Insects Affect Cotton Plants. 
1915—Producing Supplies on Cotton Farms. 
1319—Cotton-dusting Machinery. 
1329—Boll-weevil Problem. 
1384—Community Cotton Production. 
1432—Pima and Upland Cotton in Arizona. 
1465—Cotton Ginning. 

COWPEAS 
1148—Culture and Varieties. 
1153—Cowpeas, Utilization. 
1308—Marketing Cowpea Seed Crop. 


HAY 
838—Harvesting Hay With Sweep Rake. 
943—Haymaking. 
977—Hay Caps. 
987—Saving Labor in Haymaking. 
990—Timothy. 
109—Hay Stackers. 
1265—Methods of Marketing Hay. 
1525—-Haying Equipment. 

OATS 
892—Spring Oat Production. 
1119—Fall-sown Oats. 

POTATOES 
753—Marketing Potatoes. 
847—Potato Storage and Houses. 
1050—Leading Southern Potatoes. 
1064—Production of Late Potatoes. 
1091—Loading Potatoes and Lining Cars. 
1190—-Growing an Acre of Potatoes. 
1205—Potato Production in the South. 
1316—Marketing Early Potatoes. 
1317—Marketing Late Potatoes. 


5—Losses From Selling Cotton in the Seed. 


1332—How to Produce Seed Potatoes. 
1349—Spraying Potatoes. 
1367—Potato Tuber Diseases. 
1436—Why Potatoes Run Out. 
1462—Potato Leafhopper. 


RICE 
108—How Insects Affect Crop Rice. 
1212—Control Straighthead of Rice. 
142%0—Handling Rough Rice for High Grade. 


SORGHUM 
827—Shallu or “Egyptian Wheat.” 
972—How to Use Grain Sorghums. 
1137—How to Grow Grain Sorghums. 
1158—Sorghums for Forage. 


TOBACCO 
416—Cigar Leaf Tobacco. 
£23—Curing Tobacco. 
571—Tobacco Culture. 
$19—Tobacco Budworm. 
46—Tobacco Beetle. 

“96—Steam Sterilization of Seedbeds. 

1352—Tobacco Flea Beetle. 

1356—Tobacco Hornworm Insecticide. 

1425—Tobacco Flea-beetle in Fire-cured Dis- 
trict. 

1489—Green June-beetle Larva. 

1494—Tobacco Cutworms. 


TREES 
622—Trees: Basket Willow Culture. 
1169—Deciduous Shade Tree Insects. 


117&—-Tree Surgery. 

120—Trees for Town and City Streets. 
12009—Planting and Care of Trees. 
1256—Slash Pine. 

1392—Black Walnut. 

1453—Growing Coniferous Trees. 
1481—Planting the Roadside. 
:482—Trees for Roadside Planting. 
1486—Long-leaf Pine Primer. 
1492—Arbor Day. 

i1501—Nut Tree Propagation. 
1517—Loblolly Pine Primer. 


WHEAT 
885—Growing Wheat in the Southeast. 
1006—Wheat Jointworm, 
1041—Eelworm Disease of Wheat. 
1168—Winter Wheat Adapted to East. 
1213—Flag Smut of Wheat. 
1224—Wheat Scab. 
1226—Take-all of Wheat. 
5287—Foreign Material in Spring Wheat. 
141—The Common White Wheats. 
1%3—Club Wheats. 
1323—Wheat Strawworm. 
1414—Rosette Disease of Wheat. 

WOODLANDS 
1071—Woodlands in the Southern States. 
1100—Coéperative Marketing of Forest Prod 

ucts. 
1117—Forestry and Farm Income. 
1177—Care of Farm Woods. 


1210—Measuring and Marketing Farm Timber. 


MISCELLANEOUS CROP PESTS AND 
DISEASES 

731—Army Worm: True Army Worm. 
752—Fall Army Worm Control. 
945—Eradication of Bermuda Grass. 
1102—Crow in Relation to Agriculture. 
1217—Green Bug or Spring Grain Aphis. 
120—Stored Grain Pests. 
1483—Insect Pests in Stored Grain. 
1083—Hessian Fly Control. 
799—Carbon Disulphide as Insecticide, 
#35—How to Detect Insect Outbreaks. 
616—-Wild Onions, Eradication. 
687—Pastures, Eradication of Ferns From. 
1345—Root-knot, Cause and Control. 
1206—Corn Earworm, Enemy of Vetch. 
1258—Webworms Injurious to Crops. 
725—Wireworms.4 





MISCELLANEOUS CROP AND FARM 
BULLETINS 

1058—Barberry, Destroy the Common. 

1464—Barley Culture. 

814—Bermuda Grass. 

768—Dwarf Broomcorn. 

958—Standard Broomcorn, 

1062—Buckwheat. 

1130—Carpet Grass. 

924—Crops: How to Increase Yields. 

981—Practices to Increase Yields, Kentucky 
and Tennessee. 

1000—Crop Systems for Arkansas. 

663—Drug Plants Under Cultivation. 

1231—Drying Crude Drugs. 

1429—Emmer and Spelt. 

1069—Frost and Prevention of Damage. 

786—Fall-sown Grains, Maryland and Virginiz 

1254—Cultivated Grasses. 

1433—Secondary Cultivated Grasses. 

1476—Johnson Grass. 

304—Hops, Growing and Curing. 

606—Insects, Collecting for Study. 

1143—Lespedeza as a Forage Crop. 

793—Miltet: Foxtail Millet. 

1162—Froso or Hog Millet. 

1147--Milo, a Valuable Grain Crop. 

1127—Peanut Growing. 

69%—Peas: Field Peas as Forage. 

694—Peppermint and Spearmint. 

1048—Rhodes Grass. 

756—Rye Culture in the East. 

894—Rye Growing in Southeast. 

428—Testing Seeds in Home and School. 

1232—Seed Marketing Hints. 

1475—Soil Productivity: Crop Rotation. 

1389—Sorgo Syrup Manufacture. 

886—Harvesting Soybeans for Seed. 

1126—Sudan Grass. 

1034—Sugar Cane Growing for Syrup. 

1267—Storage of Sweet Potatoes in Heated 
Tobacco Barns. 

1442—Storage of Sweet Potatoes. 

1276—Velvet Bean. 

515—Vetches. 

967—Purple Vetch. 


Note.—In next week’s Woman's Special 
a list of poultry and other bulletins of 
especial interest to farm women will be 
given and in our November 12 More 
Fruit Special a list of bulletins of fruit 
and vegetable crops. Look out for these. 


rc 


| POEMS OF COUNTRY LIFE: 
| __ “MIDDLE AGE GARDEN” 








V UNUSUAL topic is the subject 
of these four verses by Eleanor 


‘"” Koenig:— 
In my middle years 
I shall have, for content, 
An old-fashioned garden, 
With herbs and flowers blent. 


Basil, blessed thistle, 
Fennel, I shall grow; 
Rosemary, mint, spikenard; 
Tansy, row on row. 


Every afternoon 

I shall sit against a tree, 
And smell of the herbs 
Till dreams come to me. 


And there shall be roses, 
Pink, red, and white— 
Not forgetting roses 

For my delight! 


—Eleanor C. Koenig in “Herb Woman.” 





¢ 


| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


HERE is still considerable time left 

to set out bulbs for blooming next 

spring, but we should at least decide 
just what we want and order promptly. 
A seedsman’s catalog will help us. Look 
for further suggestions in next week’s 
“Farm Woman's Special.” 


WHAT FRIENDS ARE READING | 


OST of all, I love those books 

written long ago that have stood 

the test of time and improve with 
repeated readings. Such things as Les 
Miserables by Hugo, Ivanhoe by Scott, 
David Copperfield and the other intensely 
interesting books by Dickens, Vanity 
Fair by Thackeray, and that delightful 
love story, Lorna Doone. In these best 
books great men talk to us, give us their 
most precious thoughts and pour their 
souls into ours. 


MRS. E. W. DABBS, JR. 
| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


OST men, when they think they are 
thinking, are merely rearranging 
their prejudices—Knute Rockne. 
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airy and Beef Cattle Talk 





A FEED MIXTURE FOR DAIRY COWS 


READER is feeding dairy cows a mixture of 
A cottonseed meal, ground oats, and cornmeal, and 

wants to know if he should add wheat bran and 
shorts at $46 per ton. For roughage, he has peavine 
and grass hay and is also feeding corn shucks by 
sprinkling the grain mixture over 
the shucks after they have been 
moistened. 


We doubt if it will pay our in- 
quirer to buy wheat bran and 
wheat shorts at $46 a ton to add 
to corn, oats, and cottonseed meal. 
It is also doubtful if bran or 
shorts should be substituted for 
any of the feeds now being used. 
Our reader does not state the price 
of his other feeds, but it is not 
likely that they are as high priced as bran and shorts 
at $46 per ton, except possibly the oats. Oats and 
wheat bran are about equal in feeding value and if the 
oats can be sold for enough over $46 a ton to pay for 
making the exchange that might be done. Oats at 73.6 
cents a bushel cost $46 a ton. 





TAIT BUTLEB 


If the peavine hay is plentiful we also doubt the ad- 
visability of forcing the cows to eat low-grade roughage 
like corn shucks by sprinkling them with the ground 
grain feed. If there is not enough peavine hay to give 
the cows all they will eat, then the shucks may be fed 
and will be almost equal to the average grass hay; but 
neither grass hay nor shucks is a suitable roughage for 
dairy cows. 


SOYBEAN AND ALFALFA HAY 


READER wants to know the feeding value of 
“good No. 1 Laredo soybean hay compared with 


alfalfa, such as we usually get shipped into this 
territory.” 

Feeding trials at several experiment stations seem to 
indicate that extra good soybean hay is fully equal in 
feeding value to the average alfalfa shipped into the 
South. Possibly alfalfa hay of the same grade or 
quality as soybean hay may be slightly higher in feed- 
ing value, but the difference is slight and one is reason- 
ably safe in assuming that No. 1 soybean hay is fully 
equal to the average quality of alfalfa hay. These 
statements are based on actual feeding trials or tests, 
but Henry and Morrison in Feeds and Feeding give the 
digestible nutrients in the two hays as follows :— 
Soybean hay Alfalfa hay 

11.7 10.6 


MiMeEtibie Protein ......cccccccccecncs 
Digestible carbohydrates ..........++ 39.2 39.0 
ER SRF oat Os ks cds waica kek 1.2 0.9 


DIXIE BUTTER CONTEST 


HE third Dixie Butter Contest has just been com- 
pleted and proved the largest exhibit of Southern 
creamery butter ever made. 

The number of entries has gained each year and this 
year there were 42 entries of butter from 11 states, the 
largest number yet had. Three states, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, and Alabama had five or more entries per- 
mitting them to compete for the silver cup and the state 
silver medals. 

Frank Henegar, of McMinnville, Tenn., won first 
and the gold medal with a score of 93. J. Ripley 
Steele, of Columbia, Tenn., won second and the silver 
medal with a score of 92.75. 

The silver cup offered to the state having the five 
highest scoring entries was won by Tennessee again by 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


a small margin over Mississippi with Alabama a close 
third. The state silver medal for Alabama was won 
by E. G. Davidson of Demopolis, and the Mississippi 
medal was won by Guy Wilkinson of Gloster. 

The butter was judged by Mr. Albert Fenger, dairy 
manufacturing specialist of Mississippi; Prof. Thos. B. 
Harrison, University of Tennessee; and Joel G. Wink- 
jer of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.; and while they did not find the 
quality of butter quite up to the standard of last year, 
this fact was not surprising owing to the extreme hot 
and dry weather at the time this butter was being made, 
but there was a distinct improvement in the workman- 
ship, there being very few criticisms other than on 
flavor. 

Detailed lists of winners follow :— 

Winners of Silver Cup 








Frank Henegar, McMinville, Tenn. .............. 93.00 
J. Ripley Steele, Columbia, Tenn, ...........cecse0- 92.75 
Lesley F. Vantrease, Gallatin, Tenn. .0..0.006s0% 92.33 
Granville Pinkston, Fayetteville, Tenn. ........... 92.33 
W. D. Putnam, Nolensville, Tens. 66. ccvetccceccic 92.00 

PS eee BRL SCS PCIE OREO ROCA ACTRESS 92.48 

Five High Entries From Mississippi 

Gey Witkinson, Greater, BiS6.. «6s ccccccncsccccscs 92.50 
M. C. Cooper, A. & M. College, Miss. ............ 92.33 
Ivan D. Cook, McComb, Miss. ........ Bek | 
G. BM. Youme, Brokbiavem, Miss. ...cccccssceccciess 92.16 
R. L. Campbell, Columbus, Migs. ...000.ccecccceses 91.33 

RT ESTE TOE CE ER TOO ET OORT Tere 92.13 

Other Scores Were as Follows 

BD Te. BVAGIOGe. Cranes, VS. io cccscccccccvaccéccve 92.33 
S. Vander Veen, Murfreesboro, Tenn. ............ 90.66 
M.. J. FOMNSOR, TLewimeten, Miss. ...cccccaccecesces 90.25 
Geo. Diamond, Petersburg, Tenn. .........secceee- 90.66 
RACHEE) ATOR, THRMINM @ PORE, oo ccciccccescceseaesesese 91.33 


C. F. Burkhart, Shreveport, La. 
B. A. Sete, Montgomery, Ala. ....0ccccccseseccce 





E. G. Davidson, Demopolis, Ala. .. s 

C. F. Butts, Montgomery, Ala. va 

P. C. Blown, Crescent Valley, Texas ...........+- 91.33 
Marvin T. Mount, Chapel Hill, Tenn. ............ 90.16 
Ws Kev DAU, CARAT. THEAG occccccceccvececessceses 91.00 
A. L. Baldridge, Baton Rouge, La. ........-eeeeee 90.00 
A. 1. Gengler, Nashville, Tenn. .....cccccccscccece 91.83 
Hermon Larson, Memphis, Tenn. ...............- 91.00 


OATS WILL NOT DRY UP MILK COW 


EVERAL of our readers have written us lately 
asking if “giving a cow oats will dry her up.” 

It is difficult to imagine how such an absurd 
belief could have arisen. Oats make a splendid feed 
for dairy cows; in fact, it is difficult to find a better 
single feed than ground oats for cows. 


Sometimes it is sheaf oats, or the oat grain and straw 
or unfhreshed oats that is charged with “drying the 
cows up.” In such a case there is likely to be too much 
straw—a very low-grade roughage—in proportion to the 
grain, therefore the cow fed unthreshed oats or oats in 
the straw is not likely to get grain enough, while at the 
same time being compelled to eat a very low-grade 
roughage. 

Oats will not dry up a cow if she gets enough of the 
grain. 


5 ee) 
Better Outlook for Cattle Growing 


ROBABLY at no time since before the outbreak 
of the World War have the opportunities for both 
raising and finishing cattle been as favorable as at 
this time. Cottonseed meal is cheap. It is the South’s 


basic feed and more intelligent use should be made of 
it. Considering the very unusual possibilities which we 
have for producing cattle, more especially since the 
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eradication of the cattle tick and the trend of farmers 
toward the making of pastures, the outlook is bright 
for taking advantage of a high protein concentrate, 
having both a high feeding and fertilizing value. 


There is no concentrate put on the market which is 
as cheap per unit of protein and it is to the interest ot 
every livestock minded farmer to take advantage of it 
in such ways as he can. Even when it was very much 
higher than it is today the Northern and Western farm- 
ers were using it because of its high protein content, 
paying transportation on the commodity and shipping 
the finished product in part back to the South for con- 
sumption. It certainly bespeaks a condition which 
should not exist. It seems that we, as livestock folks 
and farmers, have never really appreciated the value of 
this commodity. Now is a good time to look into the 
possibilities of using it. 

It is not yet too late for those who might wish to 
feed cattle to do so. With any reasonable margin and 
the trend of cattle prices going upward, the chances are 
very favorable for the making of a little cash profit in 
addition to the manure acquired through the feeding 
operation which is a big asset in any livestock work. 


With a little corn silage or hay, cottonseed meal and 
hulls can be made to serve a useful purpose, and for 
beef cattle finishing for short periods it is not altogether 
essential to have the silage or hay to supplement, al- 
though it is better, especially from the standpoint of 
obtaining a higher finish. Now is the time to give this 
matter attention. Let us as livestock folks take advan- 
tage of every possibility. This is one of them. 

RS: CURTIS. 
TE 

HE greatest butterfat record ever made in the 

United States has recently been made by a seven- 

year-old Holstein cow, Daisy Aggie Ormsby III. 
She is owned by Lakefield Farms of Michigan and pro- 
duced 1,286 pounds of butterfat in a year, and 33,140 
pounds of milk. This is equal to 1,607 pounds of but- 
ter containing 80 per cent butterfat, or nearly 4% 
pounds for each day in the year. 


| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 


Butter Marketing 


HEN the Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc., start- 

ed six years ago, only 32 per cent of their but- 

ter could be marketed under a brand. In 1926 
over 70 per cent of their butter sold as Land O’ Lakes. 
This organization has been influential in improving the 
quality of butter but it is difficult to say 
just how much more the farmers have re- 
ceived for it. In being able to sell their 
butter under a brand, opportunity has been 
given to advertise it which has assisted in 
enlarging its market. Through organi- 
zation they have directed butter to markets that would 
pay a higher price and have prevented an oversupply in 
any one of the primary markets. They have improved 
the method of distributing and selling butter, which has 
undoubtedly raised the price of all butter... . Large 
and efficiently operated creameries outside this organi- 
zation have profited and have been able to secure bettef 
returns for their patrons because of the work of the 
Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc. It is of tremendous 
advantage to the butter industry to have a large volume 
of butter marketed codperatively. Grading butter, sell- 
ing it under a brand, preventing gluts in any one mar- 
ket, the improvement of quality, the storage of surplus 
during the peak of production, and many other things 
which can be done collectively are most valuable and 
helpful in securing good prices for butter.—Hoard's 
Dairyman. 
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Champions at the Virginia State Fair 


Here Are Just a Few of the Prize Animals Shown and Proud Owners 


Honey Bloom of the Prairie, grand champion 
Guernsey cow, owned by Emmadine Farms, 
Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 


Above—Orange County Jersey herd wins two 
junior championships. W. W. Sanford, Orange, 
Va., is owner of unnamed Jersey heifer. Finance 
Noble Mister, owned by Dallas Watson, Gordons- 
ville, Va., was the junior champion bull. 





Above — Resolute’s Eminent, grand 

champion Guernsey bull, owned by 

Emmadine Farms, Hopewell Junction, 
New York. 


res 


“BUCK AVALANCHE” 
Right—Grand champion Hereford bull 
1927 Virginia State Fair, owned by 
Buck and Doe Valley Farms, Martins- 

ville, Pa. 
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Left — Guernseys. 
County herds being 
judged, 


io) 


Below—4-H club girls 
judging poultry. 


Above—Volturno’s Fern Franchise, grand champion Jersey cow, 
owned by Montview Farms, Lynchburg, Va. 


aco 


SIX CHAMPIONS! 


Left—All of these are champion baby 
beeves in the 4-H club classes. They 
are held by their owners. Reading 
left to right: Lewis Harper, Au- 
gusta County, with the champion 
Hereford and also champion baby 
beef; Archie Sarles, Montgomery 
County, reserve champion Hereford 
and reserve champion baby beef; 
Roger Coiner, Augusta County, 
champion Angus; Mac Chrisman, 
Montgomery County, reserve cham- 
pion Angus; Richard Duncan, Smythe 
County, reserve champion Short- 
horn; Thomas Anderson, Smythe 
County, champion Shorthorn. 


Right—This is the reserve champion dairy club heifer, Belle 

Boler’s Gipsy, a Jersey. Her proud owner is Mary Grey 

Dickinson, Spottsylvania County. Besides her ribbons, 
Mary also won a silver cup. 





J. N. “Jack” Jackson, Jr., Augusta County, Va., and Morning Star of Freegrove 

2nd. This Guernsey heifer was champion dairy club heifer at the 1927 Virginia 

State Fair which prize carried with it a scholarship to Virginia Polytechnic. Insti- 

tute, Blacksburg, for its owner. In addition, Morning Star was made junior cham- 
pion Guernsey of the show. 
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a hard time of it nowadays. 


there is little profit. 


full use of valuable fertility. 


Deering. It is light of draft, simple 


McCormick - Deering 
Manure Spreader and 


The Road to Farm Profit 


The old-fashioned ways that made money in farming 
before the war have gone by the board. Everything 
is changed. The man who sticks to the old ideas has 


Yields must be increased, operations must be handled 
more efiiciently, labor must be saved. Better equipment 
must produce bigger and better crops at lower costs—or 


First, fertility must be put in the soil, and the scientific 
method is by McCormick-Deering Manure Spreader. The 
speed and ease with which fresh manure is handled and 
put evenly on the fields with this spreader encourages the 


You will like the design and build of the McCormick- 








and strong, and does everything a 
good spreader should do. Low for 
easy loading, with adjustments for 
different manures and light or 
heavy spreading. Built in two sizes. 
Note the features at right. Other 
machines handle crops; this ma- 
chine increases them. 

See this spreader at the McCor- 
mick-Deering dealer’s store. 


. Auto Steer 


with Rear 


. Narrow Tread 


OPNANVSY Ne 





Note these features: | 
. Front Wheels Track 


Two Ail-Steel Beaters 
Wide-Spread Spiral 


Self-Aligning Bearings 
Steel Main Frame 

. Six Feed Speeds 

. Positive Apron Drive 














INTERNATICNAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606S. Michigan Ave. QF AMERICA — Chicago, Ill. 


McCormick - Deering 















YoU AN depend on getting a square deal when you order 


from an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 
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Write quick for new proposition. I 
offer you a chance to earn $8.00 a 
day commissions and a new Chev- 
rolet Coach for demonstrating 
and taking orders for Come! 
Suits. Spare time. No experi 
ence required. Sample outfit 
free. Write now. : 
COMER MFG. CO., Dept. SR-24, Dayton, Ohio 


VANCE 


20th Century SAWMILLS 
for farm tractor 
and steam power. 


U.S.ARM 






















brand new and 











J. A. VANCE COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. | Dept. 904 (Incorporated) 
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finest wool yarn; elastic ribbed tops; every pair 
perfect, and are worth three times 


Also Saws, Belt our price. 

ing, Dust Rigs, Our Bargain Bulletin, listing hun- 

Edgers, Planers, dreds of money-saving bargains, sent 

Matchers, etc. to any address upon request. Write for you 
LINCOLN RDER 
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: ‘ ; Salisbury, N. C. 
Frick Portable Steam Engine Charleston, W. V. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
eS 











and all uses for which an engine is re- 

a Frick Portable Engine, as illus- 
trated, will more than please you. We 
have built engines for seventy-five years. 
Also Saw Mills, Siab-burning Portable 
Engines, Threshers and Steam Traction 
Engines, in sizes to meet all requirements. 


FRICK COMPANY 


Columbia, S. C. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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Winners in Livestock Classes 


At Virginia State Fair—Beef Cattle, 


Beef Cattle Winners 


HILE the numbers of beef cattle 

were slightly larger than last year, 
there was a vast improvement in the qual- 
ity and uniformity of the cattle. This 
meant real work for the judge, as in 
walking behind the cattle after they were 
lined up, in a great many cases there 
wasn’t a great deal of difference in the 
animals all the way down the line. It 
was a great beef cattle show and will 
long be remembered as such in the his- 
tory of the Virginia State Fair. 


SHORTHORNS 

Bulls calved before June 1, 1924: (1) Clover- 
leaf Farms, Tiffin, Ohio; (2) Buckland Hall 
Farms, Nokesville, Va. Bulls calved between 
June 1, 1924, and May 31, 1925: (1) Winmoor 
Farms, Dundee, IIl.; (2) Brockett Bros., Cop- 
ley, Ohio. Bulls calved between June 1 and 
December 31, 1925: (1) Winmoor Farm. Bulls 
calved between January 1 and May 31, 1926: 
(1) Winmoor Farm; (2) Brockett Bros. Bulls 
calved between June 1 and September 30, 
1926: (1) Buckland Hall Farms; (2) Kilarama 
Farm, Springfield, Ky. Bulls calved after 
October 1, 1926: (1) Wilson Bros., Lewisburg, 
W. V.; (2) Kilarama Farm. Three bulls own- 
ed by exhibitor: (1) Winmoor Farm; (2) Clov- 
erleaf Farms. Two bulls bred and owned by 
exhibitor: (1) Kilarama Farm; (2) Wilson 
Bros. Senior and grand champion bull went 
to Cloverleaf Farm, while the junior cham- 
pionship went to Winmoor Farms. 


Cows calved before June 1, 1924: (1) Win- 
moor Farms; (2) Buckland Hall Farm. Cows 
calved between June 1, 1924, and May 31, 1925: 
(1) Brockett Bros.; (2) Buckland Hall Farms. 
Heifers calved between June 1 and Decem- 
ber 31, 1925: (1) Winmoor Farm; (2) Buckland 
Hall Farm. Heifers, calved between January 
1 and May 31, 1926: (1) Kilarama Farm; (2) 
Cloverleaf Farms. Heifers calved between 
June 1 and September 30, 1926: (1) Kilarama 
Farm; (2) Brockett Bros. Heifers calved af- 
ter October 1, 1926: (1) Winmoor Farm; (2) 
Kilarama Farm. Cows calved before June 1, 
1924, with own calf at side, calved after Oc- 
tober 1, 1926: (1) Winmoor Farm; (2) Clover- 
leaf Farms. Senior, junior, and grand cham- 
pion female went to Winmoor Farms. 

Aged herd: (1) Winmoor Farm; (2) Clover- 
leaf Farms. Yearling herd: (1) Kilarama 
Farms; (2) Winmoor Farm. Pair calves: (1) 
Winmoor Farm; (2) Kilarama Farms. Four 
animals get of one sire: (1) Kilarama Farms; 
(2) Winmoor Farms. Steers, spayed or Mar- 
tin heifers, calved between January 1 and May 
31, 1926: (1 and 2) P. E. Bird, county agent, 
Marion, Va. Steers, spayed or Martin heifers, 
calved between June 1 and September 3, 
1926: (1) Kilarama Farm; (2) Brockett Bros. 
Steers, spayed or Martin heifers, calved be- 
tween October 1 and December 31, 1926: (1) 
Kilarama Farm; (2) B. A. Rucker, Jr., Dela- 
plane, Va. Champion steer, spayed or Martin 
heifer: Kilarama Farms. Group three steers, 
any age: (1) Kilarama Farm; (2) Bernard 
Mason, Pearisburg, Va. 

HEREFORDS 

‘Bulls calved before June 1, 1924: (1) The 
St. Armour Co., Mortonville, Pa.; (2) Thistle- 
ton Farms, Frankfort, Ky. Bulls calved be- 
tween June 1, 1924, and May 31, 1925: (1) A. J. 
A. Alexander, Spring Station, Ky.; (2) This- 
tleton Farms. Bulls calved between June 1 
and December 31, 1925: (1) The St. Armour 
Co.; (2) A. J. A. Alexander. Bulls calved be- 
tween January 1 and May 31, 1926: (1) Here- 
ford Farms, Versailles, Ky.; (2) A. J. A. 
Alexander. Bulls calved between June 1 and 
September 30, 1926: (1) A. J. A. Alexander; 
(2) The St. Armour! Co. Bulls calved after 
October 1, 1926: (1): Thistleton Farms; (2) 
Hereford Farms. Three bulls, any age, own- 
ed by exhibitor: (1) Thistleton Farms; (2) 
The St. Armour Co. Two bulls, bred and own- 
ed by exhibitor: (1) The St. Armour Co.; (2) 
Hereford Farms. Senior and grand champion 
bull went to The St. Armour Co., while This- 
tleton Farms won junior championship. 


Cows calved before June 1, 1924: (1) A. J. A. 
Alexander; (2) Thistleton Farms. Cows calv- 
ed between June 1, 1924, and May 31, 1925: 
(1) The St. Armour Co.; (2) A. J. A. Alex- 
ander. Heifers calved between June 1 and 
December 31, 1925: (1) A. J. A. Alexander; 
(2) Thistleton Farms. Heifers calved between 
January 1 and May 31, 1926: (1) Hereford 
Farms; (2) Thistleton Farms. Heifers calved 
between June 1 and September 30, 1926: (1) 
A. J. A. Alexander; (2) The St. Armour Co. 
Heifers calved after October 1, 1926: (1) Here- 
ford Farms; (2) Thistleton Farms. Two fe- 
males, any age, bred and owned by exhibitor: 
(1) A. J. A. Alexander; (2) The St. Armour 
Co. Senior and grand champion female: A. J. 
A. Alexander. Junior champion female: Here- 
ford Farms. 

Aged herd: (1) The St. Armour Co.; (2) 
A. J. A. Alexander. Yearling herd: (1) Here- 
ford Farms; (2) The St. Armour Co. Pair 
calves: (1) Thistleton Farms; (2) Hereford 
Farms. Four animals, get of one sire: (1) 
Thistleton Farms; (2) A. J. A. Alexander. 
Steers calved between January 1 and May 31, 
1926: (1) J. D. Wysor, Montgomery County, 


Dairy Cattle 


Va.; (2) P. E. Bird, county agent, Marion, 
Va. Steers calved between June 1 and Sep- 
tember 30, 1926: (1) Robt. O. Anderson, Ma- 
rion, Va.; (2) P. E. Bird. Steers calved after 
October 1, 1926: (1) The St. Armour Co.; (2) 
Thistleton, Farms. Champion steer: The St. 
Armour Co. Group three steers, any age: 
E. C. Grigsby, county agent, Pulaski, Va. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Bulls calved before June 1, 1924: (1) Henry 
Schmuecker & Sons, Blairstown, Iowa; (2) 
V. P. L, Blacksburg, Va. Bulls calved be- 
tween June 1, 1924, and May 31, 1925: (1) 
Briarcliff Farms, Pine Plains, N. Y¥. Bulls 
calved between January 1 and May 31, 1926: 
(1) Henry Schmuecker & Sons. Bulls calved 
between June 1 and December 31, 1925: (1) 
Henry Schmuecker & Sons. Bulls calved be- 
tween January 1 and May 31, 1926: (1 and 2) 
Briarcliff Farms Bulls calved between June 1 
and September 30, 1926: (1) Briarcliff Farms; 
(2) Henry Schmuecker & Sons. Bulls calved 
after October 1, 1926: (1) Briarcliff Farms; (2) 
Henry Schmuecker & Sons. Three bulls, any 
age, owned by exhibitor: (1) Briarcliff Farms; 
(2) Henry Schmuecker & Sons. Two bulls 
bred and owned by exhibitor: (1) Briarcliff 
Farms; (2) Henry Schmuecker & Sons. Senior 
and grand champion bull: Henry Schmuecker 
& Sons. Junior champion bull: Briarcliff 
Farms. 

Cows calved before June 1, 1924: (1) Henry 
Schmuecker & Sons; (2) V. P. I. Cows calv- 
ed between June 1, 1924, and May 31, 1925: 
(1 and 2) Henry Schmuecker & Sons. Heif- 
ers calved between June 1 and December 31, 
1925: (1) Henry Schmuecker & Sons. Heifers 
calved between January 1 and May 31, 1926: 
(1) Briarcliff Farms; (2) Henry Schmuecker 
& Sons. Heifers calved between June 1 arid 
September 30, 1926: (1) Briarcliff Farms; (2) 
Henry Schmuecker & Sons. Heifers calved 
after October 1, 1926: (1) Henry Schmuecker 
& Sons; (2) Briarcliff Farms. Two females, 
any age, bred and owned by exhibitor: (1 and 
2) Henry Schmuecker & Sons. Senior, Junior, 
and grand champion female: Henry Schmueck- 
er & Sons. 

Aged herd: (1) Henry Schmuecker & Sons. 
Yearling herd: (1) Briarcliff Farms; (2) Henry 
Schmuecker & Sons. Pair calves, bred by 
exhibitor: (1) Henry Schmuecker & Sons; 
(2) Briarcliff Farms. Four animals, get of 
one sire: (1) Henry Schmuecker & Sons; (2) 
Briarcliff Farms. Steers calved between Jan- 
uary 1 and May 31, 1926: (1) Celesta K. 
Schmuecker, Blairstown, Iowa; (2) Briarcliff 
Farms. Steers calved between June 1 and 
September 1, 1926: (1) Celesta K. Schmuecker; 
(2) Irwin G. Bierer, Front Royal, Va. Steers 
calved after October 1, 1926: (1) Celesta K. 
Schmuecker; (2) Briarcliff Farms. Group 
three steers, any age: (1) Celesta K. Schmu- 
ecker; (2) Briarcliff Farms. Champion steer: 
Celesta K. Schmuecker. Best county exhibit 
of five calves from baby beef club: (1) J. D 
Wysor, county agent, Christiansburg, Va.; 
(2) P. E. Bird, county agent, Marion, Va. 
Best carload of 15 fat cattle: (1) P. E. Bird; 
(2 E. C. Grigsby. Grand champion steer: 
(1) The St. Armour Co.; (2) Celesta K. 
Schmuecker. Herdsmen’s prizes: (1) J. F. 
Vincent, Henry Schmuecker & Sons; (2) 
Bill Jackson, Wilson Bros. 


Dairy Cattle Winnings ° 


HE dairy cattle were exceptionally 

strong, a number of the herds ¢ompet- 
ing being on the way to the National Dairy 
Show at Memphis. The Holsteins had the 
largest number of exhibitors with the 
blues being fairly well divided. Elmer Fra- 
zier, Middletown, Indiana, was probably 
the largest individual winner. Echo 
Farm, Long Run, Ky., won senior cham- 
pion on their aged bull that might easily 
have been made grand champion. Seward 
Stock Farm, Petersburg, Va., again won 
grand champion cow, repeating last year’s 
victory. 

Emmadine Farm, Hopewell Junction. 
N. Y., was the largest winner in the 
Guernsey classes. The winnings of Vir- 
ginia club members added a great deal 
of interest to the Guernsey judging. 

Montview Farms and the Orange Coun- 
ty Jersey Breeders’ Association divided 
the blues and purples fairly evenly, the 
former taking nine blues and two purples, 
and the latter eight blues and two pur- 
ples. The Jersey show was a quality 
battle between strictly Virginia breeders 

HOLSTEINS 

Aged bull: (1) Echo Farms, Long Run, Ky.; 
(2) The Rieck Certified Dairy Farm, Roots- 
town, Ohio; (3) Seward Stock Farm, Peters- 
burg, Va. Two-year-old bull: (1) Seward; 
(2) Echo Farms; (3) Geo. B. White, Rich 
mond, Va. Senior yearling bull: (1) Elmer 
Frazier, Middletown, Ind.; (2) Echo Farms; 
(3) I. D. Myers, Harrisonburg, Va. Junior 


(Concluded on page 19) 
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| HEALTH SERMONETTES 

By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. | 
| Editor, Health Department } 








= 
A Plain-spoken Druggist 
OST drug stores carry all kinds of 

A patent medicines because the trade 
demands it. The druggist knows that 
many of these medicines are absolutely 
worthless, but he has 
not the heart nor the 
courage to tell his 
patrons. Then, too, 
the most of them 
would not believe 
him. 

The druggist 
makes very little 
profit on the patent 
medicines. The pat- 
ent medicine manu- 
facturers put large sums of money in 
advertising and pushing sales. A drug 
store in Spokane, Washington, put the 
following notice in the window where a 
lot of patent medicines were displayed :— 

“These remedies are an insult to 

public intelligence. We consider this 

class of merchandise the bunk. When 

ill, consult your physician. Then let 

us fill your prescription with drugs 

of value.” 

Can you beat this candid statement? 


Truth and Untruth About Septic 
Tanks 


EOPLE in rural communities where 
there is no sewer system are very 
much interested in making their premises 
sanitary and are looking for a safe and 
economic way to dispose of the wastes 
of the body. Septic tanks are very fine, 
but should be properly installed to be 
satisfactory. Some of the septic tank 
people are so anxious to sell their wares 
that they sometimes make _ ridiculous 
claims as to what a septic tank will do. 
This advertisement has been seen :— 
“The bacteria multiplying in the tank, 
attacking, and consuming each other, all 
solids, papers, etc., pass through the 
baffles and flow out of the tank per- 
fectly pure water—90 per cent purer 
than water from wells from which you 
are receiving your daily supply of water.” 
This statement is entirely erroneous. 
Septic tanks do not provide complete 
purification of sewage; they simply give 
a preliminary treatment whereby the 
sewage is partially clarified, so that the 
final treatment may be better accomplish- 
ed. When effluence from septic tanks is 
discharged upon the ground or into small 
streams, nuisances result and conditions 
detrimental to health may be created. 


Dosing Children 


HE dosing of children every time 

they complain a little or when a little 
off in eating, or when they are a little 
sluggish, is a bad habit. Never give 
medicine unless you are certain what 
you are giving it for, and are sure just 
what the medicine is composed of, and 
what the action of the medicine will be. 

It is not possible for a layman to know 
all this. It is the function of the medical 
man to treat ailing children. Of course, 
a dose of salts or oil or milk of mag- 
Nesia would probably be all right when 
you knew a child had overloaded its 
stomach and needed to be cleaned out; 





DR. REGISTER 


but eve i 

’ut even then when you are most posi- 

uve about what the trouble is, you may 
all wrong. 




















Camel wins 


THE greatest cigarette success 
ever known is Camel—the quality 
smoke. Camel brought the world 
a new understanding of smoking 
pleasure and the world raised it to 
first place. No other smoke can 
compare with Camel in popular- 
ity, and it is climbing higher and 
higher in favor every day. 

We invite you to try Camels for 
just one reason—enjoyment. You 
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on quality! 


will revel in the taste of these 
choice tobaccos. Always so mild 
and smooth, there never was a 
smoke that could compare with 
Camel in lasting satisfaction. 
Smoke as many as you will, your 
enjoyment will grow keener every 
smoking hour. 

Regardless of how much you 
pay, there is no better than Camel. 
Camel leads the world! 


R, J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C, 
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anteed 25 years. Accurac Th 
guaranteed by 100 year old Mil és 
. lion Dollar Factory. Richly i 
R engraved. Locomotive 
crown, time-keeper dial. 
i) railroad back. Why pay 
sRY, $10 vr $15 for your next 
\ weoter? awe now dur- 
ng bargain 7 
f Sale. Only.. $3.8 é 
oh and postage 
» Send NO Money. Send 
Postal and pey when 
Y your watch arrives. 
y ree Trial. Wear 10 
mee days at our expense. Mon- 
ey back if not delighted 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


ERIE Stillson Pipe Wrench 


This is the ideal handy wrench to have around the house. It is the 
ERIE STILLSON PIPE WRENCH, It is made of the highest qual- 
ity tool steel, interchangeable with any other Stillson Wrench. Has 
moveable jaws and a firmly fastened wooden handle. Will take % 
to 1% inch pipe. It is a particularly useful article to have for clogged 
drain viges, rusted nuts on machinery, etc. A thousand uses on an 
autom ‘ 


We are making a special offer on this wrench and you will want 
te take advantage of it. .Mail your order now. 


HERE’S OUR OFFER 
ERIE STILLSON WRENCH For Only 


cys? rss $ 2 25 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


THREE YEARS 
Send Order and Remittance to 


Raleigh, N. C. 
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ITHE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR| 
i 7 
NV ONDAY, October 24.—The late au- 
tumn flowers seem doubly precious. 
Their lives can be prolonged after pick- 
ing by adding an aspirin tablet to the 
water in the vases, 
so it is said. 
Tuesday, October 
25—Next week is 
our special fall issue 
for farm women. 
If your subscription 
is out be sure to send 
in your renewal to- 
day, so that you will 
not miss it. Why 
not make it for three 
years while you’re about it? 


Wednesday, October 26.—Many of the 
new dresses are trimmed with fine criss- 
cross tucking. Using the attachments on 
your sewing machine enables you to do 
this work quickly and well. 


Thursday, October 27.—Don’t miss 
your*community or county fair. It adds 
spice if you have an exhibit of your own 
on display. Then you are apt to make a 
closer study of the products exhibited, 
and see wherein they excel your own, or 
yours excel them. 

Friday, October 28.— 


“What is the matter with Mary Jane? 

And she won’t eat her dinner-rice pudding 
again— 

She’s crying with all her might and main, 

What’s the matter with Mary Jane?” 








MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Perhaps if her mother had tried adding 
pineapple to the dish Mary Jane would 
not have cried. Here is a recipe for rice 
with pineapple :— 

Steam % cup rice, add well beaten yolks of 
2 eggs, % cup sugar, and ¥% can sliced pine- 
apple cut in small pieces. Fold in stiffly 
beaten whites of eggs and bake 30 minutes 
in a well-buttered dish. Serve with cream. 

Saturday, October 29.—Did you hear 
about the man who thought he heard 
someone stealing his watch in the night? 
When he got up and looked he found it 
was going 

Sunday, October 30.—Borrowing trou- 
ble is bad enough; lending it to your 
neighbors is worse. 


| HOSTESS AND GUEST 


When the High School Gave a 
Hallowe’en Party 


LTERNATING narrow strips of 

yellow and black paper had been 
stretched across the gymnasium from 
side to side so that they formed a canopy, 
and yellow lanterns were hung at inter- 
vals around the room. Tables had been 
placed at each corner: on one, piled as 
high as possible were apples; on another, 
ears of corn; on another, doughnuts; and 
on still another sat a huge pumpkin. 


The souvenirs corresponded with the 
edibles; there were small ears of corn 
eut from orange paper, corn husks from 
green paper, doughnuts from brown, 
pumpkins from yellow, and apples from 
red paper, fifteen of each variety, and 
each group numbered 1, 2, 3, etc. The 
boys and girls selected their own souve- 
nirs as they came into the room. The 
guests were asked to group themselves 
according to their souvenirs. Those with 
ears of corn naturally drifted toward the 
corn table and so on. Each group was 
asked to provide itself with three ears of 
corn from the table. The groups were 








then told to make a guess as to the num- 
ber of kernels on their own three ears of 
corn and the Mistress of Ceremonies 
wrote down the .guesses. They were also 


beeetacrerse 


allowed a guess as to the total number of 
kernels held by all of the groups. Each 
group shelled the corn and counted the 
kernels. The group winning any contest 
was to be given five points toward the 
final big score for the evening. 

A race was then announced, for which 
three of each group were selected. These 
players were lined up at one end of the 
gymnasium, and each was given a tea- 
spoon filled with kernels of corn. At the 
sound of the whistle they were to start as 
fast as they could travel for the other end 
of the room, touch it and return to the 
starting line, holding the spoonful of ker- 
nels before them. 


The boys and girls were then asked to 











| DAD IN THE KITCHEN _ | 
— 


About Kitchen Cabinets 


< HY the sigh, Mother?” asked 
Dad as Mrs. Grayson settled her- 
self wearily in the porch swing after 
supper. 
“Oh, I’m just a little tired,’ she an- 
swered with a smile. 
“Have you been doing anything spe- 
cial?” inquired Dad. 





“No, only getting the regular meals.” 
“U-m-m,” murmured Dad thoughtfully 
and a short time afterwards he disap- 
peared into the house. Soon he returned, 





o by 


CURTAINS FOR DOUBLE WINDOWS 


For a group of two windows, the curtains shown in the illustration are attractive. Each 
window has its own glass curtain, for convenience, but the two windows are treated as one 


in hanging the side draperies. 
ecru. 


Had the walls been plain, a figured material, 


form acolumn of twos and march around 
the room and help themselves to apples. 
A rollicking march played on the piano as 
well as the invitation to sample the ap- 
ples, made the advance of the column a 
rapid one. When they were all back in 
their places, each was told to guess the 
number of seeds in all the apples eaten 
by his or her group and, as with the 
corn, on all the seeds in all the apples. 
The winner was awarded points as be- 
fore. While the apples were still in the 
process of disappearing, a boy from each 
group was asked to get as many dough- 
nuts as there were players in his group. 


The best part of the refreshments had 
been kept a secret, and there were ex- 
clamations of delight when small indi- 
vidual pumpkin pies were passed around 
with the date marked with cinnamon 
across the top of each one. All the points 
were added up, and the group having the 
largest score was given little black-cat 
souvenirs. 


: The draperies are rose in tone, and the glass curtains are 
A plain material is used for the side draperies because of the figured gray wall paper. 
such as cretonne, might have been used. 


a smile on his face. “I know what’s 

wrong,” he announced triumphantly. 
“Don’t keep us in suspense,” Jimmy 

urged him. “What’s wrong with what?” 


“With your mother. Or rather with 
the kitchen. I’ve been out inspecting it. 
In my mind’s eye, so to speak, I made a 
pie.” He paused as Jimmy remarked, 
“I’m so glad I don’t have to chew it ex- 
cept with my mind’s teeth.” 


“Young man, I fear you don’t appreci- 
ate your father’s abilities, If I had to, I 
could make a pie that would cause crowds 
to gather. But be that as it may, I dis- 
covered that the flour is in the pantry at 
one end of the room, the butter is in the 
refrigerator on the back porch, the roll- 
ing pin hangs far from the pie board and 
none of them are near the work table.” 


“T know,” said Mrs. Grayson, interest 
kindling in her eye. “In many ways that 
kitchen is a century behind the times, 
but I’ve never known how to group the 














supplies and utensils any more conveni- 
ently.” 

“Aha,” exclaimed Dad, striking a dra- 
matic attitude. “Brains, my dear, will tell, 
We shall buy a kitchen cabinet. Let’s 
write for the catalogs of all kinds we see 
advertised and study them at our leis- 
ure.” 


“Can we afford it?” asked Mother. 

“Afford it? Surely we can’t afford to 
have you walking three miles to make a 
batch of biscuits when you might sit still 
on a stool in front of a cabinet and do it 
all. Walking is fine exercise but it’s bet- 
ter to take it outdoors than in the 
kitchen.” 

“T’ll write for the catalogs,” volun- 
teered Jimmy. 


PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 

patterns ordered at one time, 35 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred.) Write 
your name and address plainly on your 
order sheet, being sure to state number 
and size of pattern wanted. 

Our “Fashion Book” contains hun- 
dreds of styles for morning, afternoon 
and evening wear during fall and winter. 
It contains embroidery designs and pic- 
ture dress-making lessons. Send 15 cents 
for your copy. Address Pattern Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer. 


| HOW MANY CAN You. | 
| ANSWER? | 


S ostrich skin ever used to make leather? 

















2. What is the average cost per hour of 
running a washing machine by electric power? 
3. From what grain is farina made? 
4. Who was the founder of the Girl Scouts 
of America? 
5. In what five states was home demonstra- 
tion work begun and when? 


See page 14 for answers to this week's 


questions. 


Hereafter because of requests we will 
put the answers in another part of the 
same paper. 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S QUESTIONS 


1. Approximately as large as 
the earth. 

2. Protected, because it is one of nature's 
best friends to humanity. It harms or de- 
stroys nothing but insect pests. 

3. Esther. 

4. St. Augustine, Florida. 

5. Yes, they have recently been used for 
making almond oil for soaps and perfumes. 

Se — 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES FOR | 
INDUSTRIOUS FOLK | 


SS 


one-quarter 








Homemade Beads 


‘J WISH I had some rose colored beads 
to wear with my pink dress,” ob 
served Edna Kent. 
“Why not make them?” asked mother. 
“Make them? What do you _ mean 
mother ?” exclaimed Edna in surprise. 
“Why, I used to make very pretty beads 
of salt. And I believe you could do tt 
too.” 
“I'd love to try,” answered Edna with 
enthusiasm. ‘Please tell me how.” . 
“Go look in my scrap book and you Il 
find the directions,” said Mrs. Kent. 
Soon Edna was at work and the results 
were prettier than she had expected. Her 
friends admired them so much that she 
offered to make some for them. Them, 
she tried sealing wax beads of many col- 
ors and delightful shapes. These she 
found she could sell through a little gift 
shop near her home. 
“Of course, I don’t earn very much 
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money,” Edna said the other day, “but 
it’s fun to make the beads and I can get 
lots of little luxuries for myself and for 
mother that we couldn't afford without 
my bead money.” 


Editor’s Note.—We will.,be glad to send 
Edna’s directions for making both the salt 
and sealing wax beads to anyone sending 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


HAVE YOU EVER— 


ADE a hat? No, 

it’s not hard. 
Surprisingly easy 
and quite a pleasant 
way to spend an af- 
ternoon. Page No. 
10 of our Fall and 
Winter Fashion 
Magazine shows four 
dashing sports hats 
all included in one 
pattern and all easy 
to make. 

This is, of course, 
just one feature of our new book. It’s 
just filled with new ideas and new dresses 
Order your copy now while you have the 
matter in mind. Just write your name 
and address on any piece of paper and 
enclose 15 cents in stamps or coin. Ad- 
dress Pattern Department, The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 
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"QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS | 





“t AM getting a double chin. Please 
tell me how to avoid this.” 


If you are not overweight your double 
chin may be caused by the way you hold 
your head, tucking your chin into your 
neck. Practice in front of the mirror 
holding your head erect and see if this cor- 
rects the difficulty. If you are generally 
overweight the only way to lose your 
double chin is to reduce all over by proper 
diet and exercise. 

* * * 


“My little girl of four years does not 
care for milk and cereals. I know how 
important it is that she have them regu- 
larly. How can I get her to take them?” 

First, I wonder if you are making the 
milk and cereals as attractive to your 
small daughter as you might. Buy a sup- 
ply of beverage straws at the drug store 





and let her sip her milk through them. 
Add a little flavoring such as cocoa or 
fruit juice sometimes. Serve the milk 
in the form of milk soups, custards and 
ice cream. As to the cereals serve them 
in a variety of ways. Add a few raisins 
or other dried, fresh or canned fruits to 
the oatmeal. Cook such cereals as cream 
of wheat in milk, pour into small molds 
and turn ottt when cold. Vary the cooked 
cereals with the ready cooked sorts. 

Second, I suggest that you gain the 
child’s interest and codperation by getting 
a large calendar and letting her paste a 
tiny gold star on each day she has taken 
her quart of milk and eaten her cereal. 
Surprise her with some special little treat 
at the end of week if she has a gold star 
for every day. 

* * * 

“We are going to install modern plumb- 
ing in our old fashioned house. Would 
it be better to have the bathroom upstairs 
or down? And do you think it better to 
put the laundry tubs right in the bia 
kitchen or in a separate room?” 


In a house with little children it is of- 
ten more convenient to have the bath- 
room on the first floor as this saves much 
stair climbing for the busy mother. How- 
ever, if all your bedrooms are upstairs, 
you will probably find it better to have 
the bathroom upstairs and arrange a 
washroom downstairs. This is best placed 
where it can be entered through the back 
porch or hall. Since your kitchen is 
large, by all means partition off a part 
for the laundry work. Make this large 
enough for washtubs, washing machine, 
ironing machine, and ironing board even 
though you are not going to install all 
these conveniences at once. flave you 
seen the tubs that are made ta stand in 
the middle of the laundry instead of 
against the wall? They are wonderfully 
convenient. In choosing your sink for 
the kitchen, get one with a drainboard 
on both sides if possible and do be sure 
that it is high enough. 





Grandma Says 


Cheerful table talk 
aids digestion as much 
as @ good appetite and 
a well-balanced diet. 

















7&—Youthful Plaits.—Designed in sizes 
%, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 4 yards 
of 36-inch material with % yard of 
%-inch contrasting. 
ts Frock.—Designed in sizes 16, 
18, and 20 years, 3, 38, 40, 42, and 
4 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
with ¥% yard of 40-inch contrasting. 
Morning Dress.—Designed in sizes 
18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 
and 50 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3% yards of 40-inch material 


with % yard of 6-inch material for 
vestee, 





3168—Advanced Model.—Designed in sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch material. 

3121—Playing Cowboy.—Designed in sizes 
4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 1% yards of 36-inch material 
for blouse and 1% yards of 36-inch 
material for trousers. 

3120—Indian Suit.—Designed in sizes 4, 6, 
8, 10, and 12 years. Size 4 requires 
3% yards of 36-inch material with 
3% yards of fringe. 

686—-Comfy Night Drawers.—Designed in 
sizes 1, 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. Size 4 
requires 2 yards of 3%-inch material. 
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Calumet must 
have real merit 
—must be bet- 
ter than com- 
monplace bak- 
ing powder — 
or it couldn't 
be the favorite 
of millions of 
the most par- 
ticular cooks. 
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PER BAKING 
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THE WORLDS GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


SALES 2’2 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 









BARGAIN SALE — 20 YDS. 
OR MORE, Dress Ginghams, 
Pereales, Crepes, Chambray, 
Voiles, Shirtings, Ete. 
Direct to You at a Big Saving. 
The very newest and latest popular 
patterns. Our finest quality. Each 
bundle worth double. Each plece 
4 yards or more. 
SEND NO MONEY—Pay postman 
$1.95, plus a few cents delivery ee) 
charge. 25-yard bundle $2.45, + 
Dostage prepaid, money with order. 


(ruarantee money back if not satisfied. Send name and 
address today. 


NORTHERN FABRIC CO. 


18 N. La Salle St., Dept. 51, Chicago, IL 





IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 





SHOE MFG. CO., 


Factory BREF Dlter 


















¢ STERLING rasor on 30 day trial. 
not. 








Good plumbing adds more to 
Farm values than it costs 


CRANE 


VALVES: FITTINGS 


Plumbing fixtures, water systems, 
and softeners are sold in your city 






SEE YOUR DEALER 






costs 
NR-i4 ALTIMORE, MD. 
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NEW and PERFECT 
COAT SIZES 36 to 42 

PANTS SIZES 30 to 42 
These coats are 


ment goods and 
contain best wool ma 
terial and workmanship obtainable, Made of 16 oz. 
O.D. Wool Melton Cloth. A very useful, serviceable 
suit for all out-door wear; warm and durable; a 
practical suit at minimum cost. 
bay A bargain price of 
SEND NO MONEY Aa pd led 
when the goods are delivered ss you. 
FREE Our new bargain catalog mailed to any ad- 
dress on request. Write for yours today. 
LINCOLN MAIL ORDER COMPANY 
Dept. Incorporated LOUISVILLE, KY. 


E¢6 Prices Higher 
Get More to Sell 


Eges are 
bringing more 
money. Make your 
hens pay you profits. 
Help them thru the molt 
quickly and start them to 
laying by feeding Rust's Ege 
Producer. 

Mix it with your chicken feed 
and soon you will have cackling, 
red conib chickens Iaying more and 
more eggs. 


13 More Eggs a Duy—Same Rations 
Mrs. W. Burton Bowner, Albemarle County, Va., 
wasn’t getting but one or two exgs @ day. After 
feeding RUST’S EGG PRODUCER two weeks, she 
reports 13 to 15 eggs a day from the same rations, 

Every Hen Laying In Ten Days 
Mrs, Anna M. Harris, Mecklenburg County, Va. 
writes, “I got a S30-cent package of RUST’ 8 
EGG PRODUCER and I think in ten days every 
ben and pullet 1 had was laying.’’ 
Rpecial Introductory Offer 

Bend 30 fon for a large 1-lb. trial package, 
enough for 12 to 15 hens for 10 days The extra 
eggs should repay many times the smsil cost. 
If you are lke most customers, you will 
come back for more. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


30 8. 14th Street, 
Richmond, 
Va. 
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and sometimes more is paid re- 
cent graduates of the KING’S 
schools. Prepare now to get 
ahead. New classes starting in 
Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Type- 
writing and Banking. 


Write for 
Catalog F. 


Pah “veliege” 


E. L. LAYFIELD, Pres., 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Greensboro, N.C. Charlotte, N.C. 
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Water Everywhere 














World’s greatest ram operated by water 
from spring, pond, or stream. Pumps water 
anywhere, to overhead or pressure tank, 


No upkeep expense, no attention. Guarar 
teed your money’s worth or your money 
back, Made by manufacturers of original 
Rife Ram, established 1884. 
Write for catalog. 
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| UNCLE PFS LETTER | 


——__—__——.J 





If You’re “Cold” Today, You May 


Be in Hot Water Tomorrow 


D*4 Boys and Girls :— 
Are you getting cold? 
Well, maybe then, 
you're getting far- 
ther and farther 
from the thimble. 


You sée, it’s this 
way: The weather 
isn’t the only thing 
that makes us coid. 
30ys sometimes be- 
come curiously chilly in the region of 
their spines when they’re out alone at 
night and a sudden, unexpected noise 
startles them from their thoughts. 

But you're still cold. Have you begun 
to say to yourself, “I wish I didn’t have 
to go to this old school”? That’s the 
trail I’m on. Really, are you getting 
cold in your school work? Now, have 
you ever thought what you will do when 
you grow up if you have no training that 
school can give you? Have you ever 
thought that getting an education is very 
much like equipping a farm shop with 
tools or a kitchen with foods? The bet- 
ter the tools or the greater the variety 
of foods, the better the piece of wood- 
work or the finer the cake you can make. 


So with an education. The more real 
training you get the better and the larger 
the variety of tools you have for build- 
ing a happy and worth while life. Ask the 
man who has had to go through life with 
untrained hands and an untrained brain. 
See what he says. And just remember 
that it’s becoming harder and harder ev- 
ery day for the untrained man or woman 
to live a happy, well-rounded, successful 
life. Don’t fret too much because some- 
times school seems dull and tiresome. 
There’s a silver lining, maybe a golden 
lining, behind those troublesome clouds 
of arithmetic and grammar and history 
and the others. Sincerely yours, 


UNCLE P. F. 








COMMUNITY 
WO-DOLLAR Prize Letter. — The 


first thing in our community to which 
we call visitors’ attention is Hillcrest 
School, an accredited high school right 
out here in the country where more than 
50 boys and girls have advantages that 
they couldn’t hope for elsewhere. This 
school was built by the Associated Re- 
formed Presbyterian church. It has an 
auditorium with classrooms and library 
beneath, a girls’ dormitory, and a boys’ 
dormitory. 


| INTERESTING THINGS IN OUR 


‘ 





The next place we take our guests to 
is Green River House, a handsome old 
residence with wonderful grounds and a 
beautiful lily pond. I think no one who 
has seen it will ever forget that lovely 
little lake with thousands of pink and 
white lilies. 

Then we call attention to the fact that 
our road was the Rutherford-to-Green- 
ville stage-line and that the Colonial 
troops marched by Sandy Plains on their 
way to the Battle of Cowpens. Sandy 
Plains is only a crossroads, but I al- 
ways think I cun see those brave soldiers 
marching by to meet and beat the well- 
trained English troops who felt much 
superior to them. At Sandy Plains, too, 
there is one of the oldest Presbyterian 
churches in western North Carolina. 

ANNIE FRANCES CAMP. 

Polk County, North Carolina. 


One-dollar Prize Letter——There are 





many things in progressive Lee County I 


would like to tell all of you about. I live 
near the North State Pottery Company. 
I wish every boy and girl could visit it 
and see how the dirt is mined. It is a 
grade of red dirt dug from hillsides. 
Then it is mashed up with water and 
made into a mud, like the mud pies little 
girls make. 

It is weighed according to the vessel 
that is going to be made. Then it is 
placed on a little machine which looks 
like a grindstone. Here it is turned and 
molded. The skillful workman who does 
the molding turns out beautiful pieces of 
earthenware. Then each piece is placed 
on a rack and placed in a furnace and 
dried and burned. Then it is taken out 
and varnished and glazed. Perhaps some 
of you boys and girls of Raleigh have 
seen some of the pottery at the fair. 


Near this plant is a Colonial house 
built of logs and mud, with a stick-and- 
mud chimney, and in it are shelves on 
which the pottery is placed for exhibi- 
tion. 

Another intersting point in Lee County 
is a rocky ridge that extends through 
part of this community. It is said that it 
was a path that the Indians used to travel 
when this country was inhabited by the 
red men. 

WILLIAM FARRIS GUNTER. 

Lee County, North Carolina. 


A Famous Old School. — The state- 
ment, ‘““We do not appreciate the things 
about us,” is certainly true. Before I 
thought I said, “Our community has noth- 
ing to be proud of.” I seemed to forget 
that our school is the oldest high school 
in Union County. Unionville, the educa- 
tional town, has for 42 years been an 
educational center and bears the record 
of supremacy in the number of profes- 
sional men who have gone out from its 
halls. Years ago people came from other 
counties and even other states to attend 
Union Institute, as it was then called. 
The old school has never ceased to grow 
and today it is considered one of the 
best high schools in the Old North State. 

BLANCHE MULLIS. 

Union County, N. C. 


A Shot Tower—Reminder of Civil 
War Days.—The most interesting 
thing in our community that I could tell, 
or show to someone, is an old stone shot 
tower. It stands on the right bank of 
New River between Austinville and Fos- 
ter Falls, Va. This shot tower was first 
owned by Moses Austin. It is now on 
property of M. H. Jackson. Shot was 
made here during the Civil War. 

GLADYS ROSS. 

Wythe County, Va., 


An Old Ante-Bellum Home.—On a 
farm near home stands a fine huge home, 
the front lawn studded with shade trees 
and boxwood. In the back yard there is 
an old log cabin where the cook was 
accustomed to stay. There is also a 
house built for a school. A teacher was 
hired to teach the children of the home in 
winter, in the days when there were no 
country schools. All kinds of snow barns, 
old granaries, carriage shelters, ice 
houses, turkey houses, a place to dry fruit 
in rainy weather—these buildings are 
scattered around the back yard. Of course 
it’s interesting to look these over “of old 
times.” BEULAH KEESEE. 

Pittsylvania County, Va. 


A Community Beautiful. — My com- 
munity can brag on good roads and good 
schools. Along the roads we have beau- 
tiful flowers climbing up the banks, such 
as roses and other flowers. We have many 
churches in our community and lots of 
good sermons. In our community we 
have good houses and places where chil- 
dren can play and have a fine time, such 
as parks. The boys enjoy the com- 


The Progressive Farmer 


munity the best. They have swimming 
pools and acting poles. If the people 
work together we can make a community 


beautiful. MABLE AUSTIN, 
Buncombe County, N. C. 
World’s Second Largest Artificial 


Lake—My community has something 
big to brag on. The Saluda Power Plant, 
said to be the largest in the world, is just 
a few miles from my home. The lake js 
going to be the second largest artificial 
lake in the world. It will come within 
sight of my home. It is to be 14 miles 
wide and 30 miles long. -Now don’t you 
think you would feel proud of your com- 
munity? INEZ CLARKE MARTIN, 

Lexington County, S. C. 

Apples and Apples, Um, Um.—The 
community that I live in is most inter- 
ested in growing apples. Nearly every 
farm has a large orchard of many varie- 
ties of apples, such as Grimes Golden, 
Ben Davis, Winesap, Delicious, York, 
Imperial, Baldwin, Blacktwig. This year 
the crop is not as large as it was last year 
but there will be better prices for the 
apples. GLADYS KINGREE. 

Frederick County, Va 


Uncle P. F. Says.—Boys and girls, you 
certainly do have a lot of things to be 
proud of in your communities. I believe 
you’re proud of them, too. More of these 
interesting letters will appear in an early 
issue, 


| CAROLINA CLUB NEWS | 


ENAS JENNINGS of Elizabeth 

City won first prize for the exhibit 
of two-eared corn which he exhibited at 
the recent county fair in Pasquotank 
County. He began breeding this corn 
about 13 years ago and has constantly 
selected and improved it each year. He 
has made as high as 122 bushels to the 
acre. “TI listened to the county agent and 
did what he told me to do,” says Mr. Jen- 
nings. 

The American Jersey Cattle Club of- 
fers as prizes for competition by calf 
club members in North Carolina the sum 
of $3 for each registered, purebred Jer- 
sey calf owned in a four-H club organi- 
zation. There must be at least five mem- 
bers in the club, with each member hav- 
ing a registered calf, before the club is 
allowed to compete for the prize money. 
Not more than $50 will be awarded to 
any one county. Application blanks to 
use in securing the money may be se- 
cured by club organizations from L. R. 
Harrill, club leader at State College. 


ANSWERS TO THIS WEEK’S 
QUESTIONS 


ES, there is such a small demand for 
ostrich feathers that the growers in 
Africa are killing the birds and using 

the skins for leather for fancy shoes. 
2. Two and one-half cents. 
3. It is the gluten part of the wheat kernel. 


4. Mrs. Juliette Gordon Low, of Savannah, 
Ga. She died a short while ago at the age 
of 66. 

5. South Carolina, Virginia, Mississip?’ 
North Carolina, and Tennessee. 1911. 

Questions are asked on page 12. 


| WILLIE WILLIS ye 
| By R. QUILLEN an. by | 
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“Mr. Brown pe mad today when I 
caught a flea and asked him to skin it 
like Papa said he would.” 

“If I’ve busted a window, part of me 
wants to tell the truth an’ the other port 
remembers how much a switch hurts.” 
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| BROWN FAMIL Y— serasor cae 
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eens 


Little Joe’s Great Adventure 


FTER being missing from Lone Oak 
Farm for a night and a day, Little 
Jee Brown's discovery had been an- 
nounced by Jack Miller who had insisted 
on taking up the hunt 
alone. Hal, who had 
headed one searching 
party, had started at 
headlong speed with 
his sister Beth to 
reach the place from 
whence the gunfire 
signal came. There 
still was no certainty 
that the child was 
alive and well. 
Heedless of briers 
that scratched her face and hands, Beth 
kept close to Hal’s side. “I want to see 
right where Jack found him,” panted Hal. 
“I's mighty queer, Beth, that Jack 
wouldn’t even take dad or me along. 
You'll never convince me that he doesn’t 
know something he’s keeping from us.” 


“Boom! Boom!’ Again the signal. 
“He’s making for the road,” cried Beth 
as they sped on. “We'll 
head him off and ride 
home.” 


“Evidently he isn’t go- 
ing to let us see the 
place where he found 
little Joe,” muttered Hal 
as he fired two shots in 
quick succession. “Any- 
way we'll soon know if 
the kid’s safe.” 


Around the bend of 
the road swept the 
Miller touring car. 
Perched on the seat be- 
side the driver was Lit- 
tle Joe, safe and sound. 
Even stalwart Hal wept 
in happy relief as Beth 
clasped her young broth- 
er close and, unasham- 
ed, sent up a prayer of 
thanksgiving. Then Jack 
Miller was besieged with questions. 
“How did you find him?” demanded Hal. 
“And where? There’s a lot of funny 
business about this, Jack, and I want the 
truth.” 

“Little Joe can talk for himself,” an- 
swered Jack brusquely. “I didn’t find 
him; he came to me. Get in the car and 
we'll take him home.” 


“You mean you won't talk,” flashed 
Hal. “We'll see about that!” Seizing 
Jack by the arm Hal jerked him from 
the car. “Now, curse you, explain why 
you wouldn’t let me go along.” 


“Hal! Hal!” cried Beth as Jack put 
up his arm to ward off a blow. “Shame 
on you! Explanations can wait. Let’s 
get Little Joe home to mother. Jack, I 
trust you. I know you are our friend.” 

ith only a grateful glance, with no 
Word of explanation, Jack Miller climbed 





JOIN CASE 


back in the car and took the wheel. Beth - 


held Little Joe close as if afraid he 
might vanish from her sight. At inter- 
vals Hal fired signal shots to recall the 
sarching parties. Soon they were at 
the House of the Lone Oak and Mother 
hata Was mingling her happy tears with 
se of Little Joe. But when she looked 
2 to thank his rescuer, Jack Miller had 
isappeared. 


P The center of an interested group Lit- 
€ Joe began his strange story. He had 
wandered down the stream, hunting for 
he pebbles, until suddenly he discov- 
ost that darkness had fallen and that he 
bin far from home. Frightened, he had 
Pe to retrace his steps when who 
aoe appear but Sam Jacks whom he 
nown back in the old home in Clark 
ounty. “He said he would take me 
ys by a ‘short cut,’” went on Little 
* Course, I didn’t like him but I 


aed scared. We went a long way and I 
—. scareder and began to cry. 


po slapped me and swore at me 
me ing awful.” Little Joe wept anew 
ro € memory and a boyish oath came 

“9 ba S grim lips. 
r' 








Little Joe, “an ran on in the dark an hid. 
I. was more afeared of him than the 
dark. He hunted a long time an then 
went off an I ran some more. It was big 
woods and the rocks was awful. The 
wolves howled.” Mother Brown shud- 
dered and for a little while Joe hid his 
head on her breast and wept. 

“I kept a callin’ and a callin’,” Little 
Joe again took up the story, “an a cryin’. 
Finally I seen a tiny little light an I ran 
that way but there wasn’t any house. I 
kept on callin’ and pretty soon I heard 
someone say, “Who’s dar, who’s dar?” 


Now all members of the searching 
party had returned and faces were tense 
with interest as Little Joe paused. “Go on, 
sonny,” cried Jud Burns. “Let’s get the 
straight of this and then that feller Jacks 
is a goin’ to stretch hemp.” 


“T said,” went on Little Joe, “It’s me, 
Little Joe Brown. I’m lost and I’m 
hurted. An I cried some more, I guess. 
Little way off a door opened right out of 
the side of the hill an’ an Old Nigger man 
come out with a lantern. Gee, he looked 
bootiful to me!’’ Tenseness relaxed as 
the crowd laughed at 
the lad’s naive declara- 
tion. 


He was an old man 
an he took me into a 
big room under ground,” 
‘continued Little Joe, 
“and washed my face 
an got me somethin’ 
to eat. He kept a sayin,’ 
‘Pore little feller, pore 
little feller. Neb’ll look 


out fer him.’ Pretty 
soon, back in one corner 
of the room I saw 


there was another man 
asleep. He was an old 
white man with long 
whiskers an’ he snored 
somethin’ awful.” 


“Black Neb and the 
Old Captain,” shrilled 
Mrs. Fernandez. “Jose, 
maybe, we get our money yet.” 

(Continued next week) 


WANTS FERTILIZERS IN 100- | 
| POUND BAGS 


THE title of this should be enough. 
The 2UU-pound sack of fertilizer is 
against the eternal fitness of things. As 
well say we should revert to the obsolete 
practice of hogsheads of sugar and mo- 
lasses, 200- to 300-pound sacks of salt, 
the 198-pound barrel of flour, and so on. 
This is intended as a hint to fertilizer 
manufacturers and dealers. Fellow-farm- 
ers, save your back. You will need it 
tomorrow. JOHN K. GOODMAN. 


AUNT HET 
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“Sallie needn’t put on GS Oefore me 
'f she is rich. I knowed her when her 
family couldn’t get along without a fine 
tooth comb.” 

“Providence don’t make no mistakes, 
an’ I don’t believe a man is called to 


oke away from him,” continued preach unless he can preach.” 
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Every Southerner Will Be Interested 
In Reading 


“THE SLAVE TRADE, 
SLAVERY and COLOR” 


344 pp., Price $2, The State Co., Pubs. 


By THEODORE D. JERVEY 


of the Charleston, S. C., Bar 








“The diffusion of 
the Negroes? It 
would deprive us of 
much of our labor 
and make ‘it a little 
harder for the pres- 
ent generation, but 
it would be the sal- 
vation of the future.” 


—Wade Hampton. 























WADE HAMPTON, 1889 

















NEGRO NATIONAL GUARDSMAN—SOUTH CAROLINA, 1890 
Product of Congressional Reconstruction 


ORDER YOUR COPY ON THE FOLLOWING FORM 


cca semen pee eee pe NN Ge a Ft pe OT em om ese 


THE STATE CO., Pubs., 
Columbia, S. C. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed find $2 for which send me one copy of “THE SLAVE TRADE, 
SLAVERY, AND COLOR,” by Theodore D. Jervey. 
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AFTER TRIAL 


NEW OR RETURN 
DIXIE 


BLUE STEEL 


ATRIAL COSTS YOU NOTHING. Price of razor and strop reduced to $1.95. After trial if you want 


to buy razor send us $1.95. If you don’t want it return to The 
pow az0) 7 us$ you wa: us. strop ismade by us emecially for 


ou better quality razor and strop for $5.00. Try the 
© yon bey M, ctvep wit bo cont fren, Order on coupon x 
DIXIE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, UNION CITY, cA. 


Send razor on consignment for 10 days free trial as per offer above, (6) 
Name. 


P.O 
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Our recleaned 
Seed Wheats 
in practically 

every instance, 
test 100% pure, 
are free from light 
shriveled grains and 
weed seeds. 


SEED 
WHEAT 


For the best and 
Most Productive 
Crops Sow our 













Virginia 
Grown 

Seed 
Wheat 


Certified Seed 
Wheat 


We can supply all strains of Cer- 
tified Seed Wheat as well as our 
regular strains of wheat. Write for 
& — samples and see the quality of our 
ey =—«recleaned seed wheat. 


A New Improved Strain of 
Seed Wheat 


The largest yield seed wheat in the East. Write 
for Wood’s Crop Special giving description. 


Australian Winter Peas 


A new green forage crop which 
promises not only to equal Canada 
Field Peas in nutritive value for 
livestock—especially dairy cows— 
but to far surpass that crop in_ tive value to that produced by any 
yield. other annual legume. 


WOOD’S CROP SPECIAL giving prices and complete infor- 
mation about seasonable seeds mailed free. 


T. W. Wood & Sons, 


Seedsmen, 


Hungarian Vetch (stirs 

The heaviest forage vetch grown. 
It is very winter hard—a _ sure 
cropper—makes very erect growth 
of 3 to 4 feet and is equal in nutri- 


30 S. 14th Street, Richmond, Virginia 











Read the Classified Ads in this Issue | 


They tell you about new comforts for the home, where to buy your poultry, livestock, 
seeds, and plants. They’re interesting and educational. Don’t forget, The Progressive 
Farmer guarantees satisfaction for you when you order from its advertisers. 























Travel By Train 


COMFORTABLE 
ECONOMICAL 
SAFE 


Reduced Round Trip 
Fares For Short 
Trips 


SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY SYSTEM 





‘| crops should be sowed at once. 


LACE pullets in winter laying quar- 

ters at once in case this has not al- 
ready been done. The house should be 
thoroughly cleaned and disinfected be- 
fore birds are mov- 
ed in. If more than 
one size and age of 
pullets are housed, 
it will pay to separate 
them in order to feed 
to best advantage. 
Several inches of 
good clean litter 
should be placed on 
the floor. 


It is advisable to keep pullets confined 
for several days after being placed in 
the new quarters. Just before dark one 
should inspect the house to see that birds 
are not roosting in nests, on hoppers or 
other places where they should not. If 
attention is given to break birds of such 
habits the first few nights, very little 
trouble will be experienced later. Once 
bad habits are formed, however, it will 
be difficult to break them later. 


Crowding causes colds and roup, and 
should not be tolerated. Better have 
some birds in the trees or on the range 
than to crowd them in the laying quarters. 


Feeding Pullets.—If young pullets 
coming into production are to stay in 
production throughout the winter months 
they must be in good flesh. Feed young 
pullets heavily on scratch grain contain- 
ing much corn or add yellow cornmeal 
to the mash. 


It will pay to give the pullets a dose 
of Epsom salts once a month unless they 
are receiving milk daily. Give one-half 
to three-fourths pound of salts to 100 
matured pullets. Would prefer to give 
this to them in a wet mash rather than in 
the drinking - water. 

Oyster shell should be available in hop- 
pers at all times. 


Green Feed.—Green feed should be 
given daily. We should also be planning 
green feed crops for future feeding. Rape, 
kale, or rye will make excellent green 
feed in most sections of the South. Wheat 
or oats will answer the purpose in many 
sections, but are likely to be winterkilled 
in others. You will know what is best 
to sow in your immediate vicinity. If 
rape or kale is sowed it will pay to fer- 
tilize with stable manure very heavily. 
It is also advisable to have these crops 
on rather heavy, damp soil. These two 
Collards 
and cabbage can be used until heavy 
freezes destroy them. Surplus cabbage 
can be stored for winter feeding. 

Watch Pullets Carefully—Look dai- 
ly for puflets that stay on the roost. Such 
birds are not feeling well and are likely 
developing colds, roup, or chickenpox. 
Birds showing symptoms of any disease 
should be removed from the flock and 
ekept by themselves and treated. If many 
cases are developing, the houses should 
be improved, the whole flock given salts 
and antiseptics, such as Sterilac, perman- 
ganate of potash or B-K placed in the 
drinking water. 


Cull Again—We have talked culling 
all summer and fall. Most of us have 
culled each month. However, a close in- 
spection of almost any flock, and especially 
the larger flocks, will convince us that 
many culls are missed and allowed to re- 
main. The most successful poultry rais- 
ers are the ones who keep only the birds 
that make a profit when properly cared 
for. A poor bird will not pay regardless 
of the care. It would save money if culls 
were destroyed so as to save feed. How- 
ever, most culls can be sold on the market 
at a fair price. 





J. H. WOOD 




















Visit Poultry Shows.—Nearly all 


The Progressive Farmer 


Seasonable Poultry Hints 


Care of Pullets One of Most Important Jobs 
By J..21. 


Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


WOOD 


county, state, or sectional fairs now have 
worth while poultry exhibits. It will pay 
you to visit as many as possible. Yoy 
will find such exhibits attractive, inter- 
esting, and above all, educational. Ex. 
amine closely the winning birds of the 
breeds and varieties you like best. Com- 
pare your own with the winners. It is 
not enough that your birds be useful for 
they must also be beautiful. How much 
easier it is to care for animals and birds 
that are beautiful rather than the unat- 
tractive and ugly! Nor is it easy to give 
the necessary care to animals that are 
beautiful to look at but of no value other- 
wise. 

White Diarrhea Testing. — Many 
Southern States now have organiza- 
tions for testing flocks for white diarrhea, 
Take advantage of such service and have 
your flock tested, especially if you sell 
hatching eggs or baby chicks. There is 
more white diarrhea in the South than 
most of us would like to believe. There 
are other sections where white diarrhea 
infection is heavier. We are just begin- 
ning in the poultry business and if we will 
test now we will save lots of trouble 
and money later. Write to your state 
department of agriculture or state col- 
lege of agriculture and see if you cannot 
have your flock tested. The charge will 
be small compared to the value received. 
Testing should be done before the breed- 
ing season starts. 


Keep Turkeys Growing.—It is well 
to remember that in most sections insects 
and other feeds are not as plentiful as 
during the summer months. Turkeys will 
not finish off well if compelled to travel 
over a whole plantation for feed. It will 
pay to feed a little heavier than before 
and get turkeys in better shape so that 
fattening for Thanksgiving or Christmas 
will be easier. Do not feed too heavily, 
however, so that turkeys will stop exer- 
cising, as loss of appetite will result just 
about the time for fattening. 





| COTTON ESTIMATE AGAN | 
| ~ SHOWS A DECREASE 


To cotton crop report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture of 
October 1 with an estimated production 
of 12,678,000 bales, 14,000 bales below the 
September 1 estimate, compares with 
a 1926 production of 17,977,374 bales. A 
condition of 54.2 per cent compares with 
61.3 per cent in 1926 but is above the ten- 
year average of 53.7 per cent. “The final 
outturn of the crop,” says the depart 
ment, “will depend upon whether the vaft 
ous influences affecting the crop during 
the remainder of the season are more of 
less favorable than usual.” Detailed fig- 
ures in the October 1 report are givel 
below for each cotton-producing state:— 





ated 
Indicated Matcater Ginnings 


ome in bales 


tion = yleld per produr- 











r Det. 1 ¢ 

cent) (pounds) "208, (00% omitted) 
Virginia ...... 64 246 37 vee 
North Carolina 57 226 845 178 
South Carolina 44 148 750 34 
Georgia ... 54 149 1,085 743 
Florida ... 57 114 16 14 
Missouri . 50 165 100 6 
Tennessee ..... 56 171 335 63 
Alabama ...... 60 158 1,070 783 
Mississippi ... 58 182 1,225 707 
Louisiana ..... 54 157 510 342 
eater. s<neua 55 130 4,430,301 
Oklahoma 44 129 900158 
Arkansas ....... 54 155 1,020 282 
New Mexico... 85 331 70 a 
Arizona ....... 87 316 92 _ 
California ..... 91 354 94 
All other ..... 3) 187 9 cases 

2 a oe 

United States.. 54.2 149.3 12,678 5,945 


During September prospects for cotton 
improved substantially in Georgia, 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Arkatts 
sas, but decreased in other sections. 
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American Steel & Wire 














Company 





Barbed Wire made by the American Steel & 
Wire Company stands supreme in tensile 
strength, quality of steel, regularity of twist, 
galvanizing, and firmness of barbs. For the 
utmost in utility and durability at low cost 
these brands will serve you best. 

Baker Perfect—W aukegan—Ellwood 
Glidden—Ellwood Junior—American 
Glidden—Lyman Four Point— 
American Special 





City, Minneapolis. 
piongnss Dallas, Denver, Salt Lake City. 
Steel Products Co., San Francisco, 

Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 








Aman bargai: d 
juce our ins an 
may be withdrawn at any time. Don’t 
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SOFT BUNCH OR BRUISE 


on ankle, hock, stifle, knee, or 
at is cleaned off promptly 
by Absorbine without aying up 
tse. No blister; no pain; no 
hair gone. At druggists, or $2.50 
Postpaid. Describe your case for 
Special instructions. Valuable 
horse book 8-S free. 
Aististied user says: ‘‘Colt’s knee swol- 
Cur to five times normal size. Broke 


®ad ran for two weeks. N. almos 
Well, rbine is sure creat” 7.7 


N= e-2°) 59-11) 


TRADE MARK REG 5.5. pat OFF 


ULF. YOUNG, In stield, W 
LOUNG, Inc, 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
MAGAZINES /£ 


The t, most i i and 
instructive Magazine in America! 20 weeks for 
only 10¢. Special introductory offer. No maga- 
zine like it. Full offi facts, pi and 
the best, most popularfiction. For all members of 
the family, 
The Pathfinder, 
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Send name, address and 10¢ today. 
Dept. R-196 Washington, D.C. 
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WHO OWNS THE BOLL WEEVILS? 

“Who owns the game, the animals, birds, 
insects, etc., on t!.e land when it is rented, 
the landlord or the tenant?” asked a witty 
white tenant of his neighbor-landlord this 
fall. 

“Why, of course the landlord owns all that,” 
the landowner answered. 

“That being so,” said the tenant, “the 
landlord would of course be expected to feed 
what he owns. I found that it took just half 
of our cotton to feed the boll weevils, but 
as you own the weevils, they ate your half 
and left mine. I’m having my half picked 
and ginned!’’—Monroe Journal. 





NUTS AND NUTS 


It takes about 1,500 nuts to hold an auto- 
mobile together, but it only takes one to 
scatter it all over the landscape.—Saftey 
Bulletin. 

SEASICK PAT 


One member of a fishing party was an 
Irishman who disagreed very badly with the 
sea. 

“It’s all right, old man,” said another mem- 
ber of the party, “you’re not dead yet.” 

“True,”’ moaned the sufferer, “‘but it’s only 
the hope of dying keeps me alive.” 


NATURAL SUPPOSITION 


Policeman—‘When you brought the would- 
be suicide from the water, what did he do?” 

Rescuer—“‘As soon as I had turned my 
back he hung himself from a tree.” 

“But why didn’t you cut him down?” 

“TI thought he had hung himself up to dry.” 


’ 


NO INTRODUCTION NEEDED 
Pa-in-law—“Well, son, how’s everything? 
Having any trouble meeting expenses?” 
Son-in-law—“Good Lord, no! I meet them 
at every turn.” 


HOPELESS 


A young woman with aspirations to be a 
singer, and, as is so often the case, little else, 
went to a German vocal teacher for a tryout 
before arranging to take lessons. The pro- 
fessor sat down and played a seléction while 
the budding but ambitious singer poured out 
her choicest assortment of notes. When all 
was over the professor swung around on his 
stool and in wrathful voice said: 

“Ach! Never have I heard such a voice! 
I blay on der vite keys und I blay on der 
black keys, but you sing in der cracks!” 


AH, THOSE EYES 


He met her in the meadow, as the sun was 
sinking low; 

They walked along together in the twilight 
afterglow; 

Her big eyes shone upon him, as brilliant 
as the stars, 

And she was very patient as he let down 

the pasture bars. 

She neither smiled nor thanked him, for in- 
deed, she knew not how, 

For he was but a farmer lad, and she—a Jer- 
sey cow. —M. M. Victoria. 





By J. P. alta 
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| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 








1 AN’ STUDIN’ Bout 
BoRRYIN’ TROUBLE —- 
DEYS ‘NOUGH UV IT 

COME To ME FREE! 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Dey wantin’ to know ef I’se “hap’ly 
maied’—well, nossah—I reck’n I bin 
mated: neah bout too long fuh dat!! 
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models 


OU will like these new 

Westclox. They set a 
new and higher standard 
of beauty and excellence 
among alarm clocks. 


They have a friendly 
personality all their own, 
combining unusual beauty 
with faithful service, and 
adding much to the at- 
tractiveness of any room. 
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You can see that both 
Big Ben De Luxe and 
Baby Ben De Luxe are de- 
signed on an entirely new 
principle. Underneath, 
there’s felt-cushioning, 
for protection. The clocks 
stand firm and solid,which 
adds to their long life. 

De luxe models are sold every 


where; price, $3.75. With lumi- 
nous night-and-day dial, $5.00. 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
Factory: Peru, Illinois, Jn Canada: Western Clock Company, Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 
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for 
tender 
throats 









LUDEN’S 


At the first sign of trouble 
take a Luden’s . . Soreness 
fades, stuffiness clears, 
coughing stops. . . relief 
is quick. 

In the triple-sealed yellow 
box everywhere—5c. 





WM. H. LUDEN, Inc., READING, PA. 


id 
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THEIR TERROR~ 


when you put a Pioneer RAgine Sup- 
port around the Ford flywheel housing. 

No more trouble and expense from 
broken crankcase arms. The Pioneer 
Support hugs crankcase tightly; lessens 
vibration, squea and rattles; keeps 
nuts, screws and rivets from loosening. 
Prolongs life of engine. 


Use as a brace for three or four 
speed auxiliary transmissions. 
THE BREWER-TITCHENER CORP. 
102 Port Watson St., Cortland, N. Y. 


7 $ 300 
Patented 


‘Pioneer 
Engine 
Support 
Trade Mark Reg. 


TIGHTENS FORD 
CHASSIS. 
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\Farmers Exchange kt 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 








ering North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, 
editions of The Progressive Farmer also. 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. 


have no reduced rates. 











This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, 
The gee | table shows rates per word rs advertising in 


amount counts 
An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one ll would Cost. 


Edition— Ciroulatlon—[States Covered— Farmers’ Exchange— 
State plainly Carolinas-Virginia. 120,000 | ee ae Dy eee 8 cents per word 
hat editions Mississippi Valley.. 135,000 Miss., Tenn., La., Ark., Ky 8 cents per word 
w you  pappeamentg 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fla..........] 6 cents per word 
wish to use. SS OR 120,000 Texas and &. Okla..........| 6 cents per word 
All four editions... 475.000 Whole South............... 27 eents per word 


cov- 
but it will pay many advertisers to use other 


dal, num a word. We fF 











Address Advertising Department, The 








a Sormer, Raleigh, N. C. 


WHEAT 


Stacy’s Premium Seed Wheat.—Absolutely clean; 
has held its quality and high yields 47 years. 75 
bushel, 5 bushels or more. Stacy’ Farm, Amelia, Va. 

MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
Fulghum Oats, Abruzzi Kye mixed with Vetch. 
Cotton Valley Farm, Tarboro, N. C. 
Grasses, Clovers, Vetch, for pastures, hay, cover crops. 




















The Progressive Farmere ~ 


LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


Big type. James W. Graves, 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 


Registered Berkshires.—Pigs, 
Tendle Mills, Middleton, Tenn. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 





SAA A, 





American Nationa) 





———_. 
young males | and gilts, 





es 





























Booklet free. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 7 
Alfalfa seed, $8.50 per bushel; Sweet Clover, $4.50; — Duroc pigs. Pineland Stock Farm, Buck- 
both test 98% pure. Return seed if not satisfactory. ner, 
George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 5 > a 
: = . Finest registered Duroc pigs. Beechcroft Farm 
Marett’s pedigreed 40-to-1 Wheat, strain 1. and  fellbuckle, Tenn. 7 
pedigreed Abruzzi Rye, strain 1; also Marett’s Fulghum - 7 - emesis 
Oats, strain 2. Very superior. Write for bulletin and Registered Durocs.—Boars, gilts, pigs. Wayside 
prices. ‘Marett’s Farm & Seed Company, Westminster, Farm, Somerville, Tenn. 
S. ¢ - = : : ——_____ 
e & Registered a gilts, boars and_ pigs, 
Warr «€©6CB. A. Hicks, Evington, Va 
POULTRY AND EGGS Registered Durocs.—Pigs, fifty to sixty pounds, $109, 
Write Ed Humphries, Moyock, cc 














FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


GEORGIA 


Grow with Southern Georgia. Good lands. Low 
prices still available. Write Chamber of Commerce, 
Quitman, Ga. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
eastern part of 














Farms on terms, in central and 
State. D. D. Chamblee, Zebulon, N. 


For Sale.—93% 2 acres good cotton and tobacco land, 
near Sanford, Lee County. Will Cole, 12 Vine S8t., 
Proximity, Greensboro, S. 


Farm of 50 acres at a bargain, in the Peach Belt 
of North Carolina. Land good for cotton and tobacco, 
with 700 peach trees just coming into bearing; 3,0 
dewberries; 100 pecan trees. Near town; has city wa- 
ter. For price and terms write Cross & Brinn, San- 
ford, N. C. 














VIRGINIA 


large dairy barns, 
Wilfred Epes, 





Foi Rent.— Model 
corn farm, without stock. 
Virginia. 


For Sale.—150 acre bright tobacco farm; with run- 
down vineyard, which with a little labor would pay 
big. Located in northeastern North Carolina, on R. R. 
4 sets of farm buildings and stores at cross-roads. 
Good reason for selling. M. A. Warner, 260 West 
Freemason St., Norfolk, Va. 


Farm for . —150 acres; 25 miles south of Peters- 
burg on A. L. Ry. at flag stop. Price $12,500. 
Dwelling and y Pe . cost $15,000 to build. Soil 
adapted to cotton, corn, peanuts and tobacco. Dwelling . 
modern with city conveniences, Terms arranged if 
necessary. Address Drawer 7, Jarratt, Va. 


Farm for Sale or Rent.—560 acres, 75 cleared, bal- 
ance in young timber, pulp wood estimated 20,000 
cords. Land adapted to bright tobacco and grain. 
One mile hard surfaced road, three miles high school. 

room dwelling, 2 tenant houses, 3 tobacco barns, 
packhouse. Day labor plentiful around farm. $20 per 
acre; terms. By owner, W. P. Andrews, Boydton, Va. 


wow POS 


— ° 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


T. C. Warren Plant 


alfalfa and 
Blackstone, 























Write for our plant catalogue. 
Farm, Carrizo Springs, Texas. 


Frost-proof Cabbage plants, $1 
paid. Varina Plant Co., Varina, 


Large frost-proof Cabbage plants: 
$1.50; postpaid. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. 


Fine Cabbage plants, $1.50 per 1.000, prepaid. 
Prompt shipments. R. J. Councill, Franklin, Va. 


~ Fine Cabbage plants, postpaid: 250, 50c; 500, 
$1, 1,000 expressed. R. O. Parks, Pisgah, N. C 
Cabbage plants: 200, 50c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; 
prepaid. Lillydale Farm, Mineral Springs, N. C. 
Millions nice frost-proof Cabbage plants; $1, 1,000; 
prompt shipment. _ Clark Plant Cc Thomasville, Ga. 
“100, 30¢; 500, $1; 1,000, 
Raleigh Raleigh, 





per thousand, post- 


500 for 2; 1,000, 





75¢; 








300, 75e ; 
Plant Company, 


Cabbage plants: 
$. = postpaid. 





Cabbage: $1, 


tood plants, prompt shipment. 1,000 
Ww. W. Wi a 


Collards $14 Bermuda Onions $1.25. 
Carrsville, Va. 


~~ Cabbage Plants. — Early Jers ’ ~ Wak 
strong plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. i. 
New Bern, Cc. 


Tifton’s Reliable Heats, —Cabbage plants now ready. 
Postpaid: 300, 75c; $1; 1,000, $1.75. Collect, $1 
thousand. ‘Tifton instate Co., Inc., Tifton, Ga. 


C.o.d. ‘‘Plants, not promises.” Cabbage, Collards, 
Onions. 500, 75c: 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $5. Sexton 
Co., Valleyhead, Ala. 


; Royston, Ga.; Valdosta, Ga. 

Cabbage Plants Soar, —Wakeftelds, “Flat Dutch, 500, 
Se; 1,000, $1.25; over 5,000 at $1. First class plants, 
full count guaranteed. po Ad Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 

Georgia frost-proof Cabbage and Collards, 
postpaid: 300, '$ $1; 1,000, $1.75. Collect: 1,000, $1; 
ag a 50. Thomasville Plant Company, Thomas- 
ville, Ga. 


Tifton’s Reliable 
lants now ready. 





oflel t d: good 
“"R. Shriver, 

















Plants.—Cabbage and_ Collard 

Postpaid: 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, 

ALS Collect. $1 thousand. Tifton Potato Co., Inc., 
fton, a. 


Millions Plante Ready.—Wakeflelds, Flat Dutches, 
Succession, Collards. 1,000, 85c; 5,000, $4; postage 
collect. Satisfaction guaranteed. Rev. Elisha Brad- 
shaw, Walters, Va. 


Frost-proof Cabbage and Collard plants ready. 
45c; 500, 60c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4; 10.000, 
Prompt shipment, Ls wae guaranteed. 
Supply Co., Frankli 

Frost -proof tabbars —) Collard Plants.—Special 
wholesale prices:. $1 thousand; 5,000, $4; 10,000, $7.50 
cash, f.o.b. our Virginia farm. Prompt shipments, good 
delivery guaranteed. Wholesale Plant Co., Waycross, 
Georgia. 

Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch Cab- 
bage plants: 200, 50c; 300, 70c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; 
postpaid. $1 per thousand, charges collect. Satisfac- 
Ed eevemieed. East Virginia Plant Farm, Franklin, 

rginia. 


Cabbage plants, Onion and Collard 
leading varieties now ready. Pri 


tity, 
Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 

Frost-proof winter Cabbage plants; varieties, Wake- 
fields, Dutch, Drumhead and Succession. See your 
Plants, then pay the postman: 500 plants 75 cents; 1,000 
plants $1.25. Millions ready : shipping daily. Sand 
Mountain Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. 








300, 
7 


Farmers 











plants. All 


action guaranteed. P. D. 








Plants for Spring Crop.—Six earliest and late va- 
rieties Cabbage, Yellow ie on Onion, greatest 
000, $1.50; 10,000, $12.50, 


ylelder. 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1 
prepaid. Satisfaction and gooc aoe delivery’ guaran- 
teed. ae Grove Farms, Franklin, Va. 
nd Cabbage plants now ready. Crystal White 
Wax and Yellow Bermudas: 500, 85c; 1,000, $1. 
Cabbage plants: 250, 65c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. All 
wanes delivered. Satisfaction guaranteed or your money 
Ehlers Bros. Plant Farms, Carrizo Soringn 





Texas. 


25 Million Frost-proof Cabbage Plants.—Early Jer- 
sey, Charleston Wakefield, Copenha Succession, 
etc.: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75, prepaid. 
$i thousand. tisfactory plants absolutely guaran- 
teed or purchase price refunded. Fair isn’t it? J. P. 
Council) Company, 





STRAWBERRY 


Everbearing Strawberries, $1 hundred; $5 
postpaid. Cloverdale Farms, Williamston, 8S. 

Klondyke and Lady a strawberry 
300, $1.25, delivered. _W. A. Pardue, Henderson 

Strawberry plants a “specialty. All varieties. 40 
years experience. Louis Hubach & Sons, Jucsonia, 
Ark, 





thousand ; 
eS; 





plants: 
. < 











Strawberry Plants. — Excelsior, Ozark, Klondyke, 
Lady Thompson, Burbank. 1,000, $3; over 5,000, $2.75; 
prepaid. J. A. Punch, Newton, N. C. 


Evergreen Nursery, Gainesville, Ga.—Cabbage plants: 
$1.25, 1,000; Everbearing Strawberry plants: 100, $1; 
$4, 1,000; Klondyke: $3, 1,000; delivered. 

Strawberry plants now ready for fall delivery. Lead- 
ing Southern varieties at reasonable prices direct to 
growers. Catalog free. Townsend’s Nurseries, Salis- 
bury, Maryland. 


Strawberry Plants.—Best grown. Improved Klondike, 











Excelsior, Missionary: 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.75; 5,000, 
oe * 10,000, $22.50; f.0.b. this place. Order at once, 
‘A. ‘Bauer, Judsonia, Ark. 





Improved Klondyke and Missionary Strawberry plants. 
Big white roots, heavy buds, grown especially for Dixie 
production. 100 postpaid, $1; transportation collect: 





500, $2.50; 1,000, $4. Southern Plant Specialist, 
Dinsmore, Fla. 
Klondyke, Missionary and Aroma Strawberry plants 


delivered to your box, $1 per 100; $2.75 per 500; $5 
per 1,000. We make a specialty of Strawberry plants. 
Write for prices in large lots. Also Asparagus, Rhu- 
barb, Grapes and etc. Chattanooga Nurseries, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 





NURSERY STOCK 


Plant only certified Pecan Trees. Write for descrip- 
tion and prices. W. N. Roper, Raleigh, c. 











BABY CHICKS 


Chicks that Liv-an-grow, 100% live, quick delivery. 
Catalog on request. Silver Quill Hatchery, Covington, 
Louisiana. 


Chicks.—Our purebreds will make money this fall. 











Lowest price. Catalogue. Lithia Spring Hatchery, 
Waynesboro, Va 

Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds. $7.40 hundred up. Catalog free. Mathis 
Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 





a OF CHICK BUYERS SAY 
SHINN CHICKS ARE BETTER 











AT THE INTERNATIONAL FOR FOUR 
CONSECUTIVE YEARS WE HAVE WON 
THE FIRST PLACE WITH OUR AGED 
HERD, HAVING A RECORD UNEXCEL. 
LED IN THE THREE ESSENTIALS OF 


es 
NECK FARM, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 





Registered Duroc pigs, both sex, from 10 to 14 weeks 























Write for our free catalog and instructive  0!d._Marshall_Bros., Wytheville. Va. 
poultry book, and on prices. For Sale.—The world’s best bred Duroc hogs. Can 
YNE N. SHINN furnish papers. John T. Williams, Mt. Olive, N. ¢, 
Box 193, “os Missouri porenistered Duroc boars. Won prize at county fair. 
Chicks—Quality purebreds, from healthy, vigorous ady for service. Good grade pigs. White Leghorn 
stock. Thousands weekly. Pullets, hens, cocks, cock-* Cockerels, won first, second, third prize at fair. Fred 
erels; lowest prices in years. {iscolars free. Capital Alfred, Bayboro, N. C. 
Poultry es en - ‘— + ESSEX 
Hi-grade Fall Hatched icks.—We are now hook- 
ing orders for fall chicks. Buy chicks now for high =, Essex pigs for sale. P. C. Matthis, 
priced winter broilers. Barred Rocks, Rhode Island ngold, N.C. 
Reds and heavy mixed. Troutville Poultry Farm, Large, thrifty, agrore Essex pigs, bred gilts, 
Ine., Troutville, Va, service boars. E. Aldridge, Randleman, N. (. 
= aa Toll — — ae. eight to ten 
AS NUTTEN weeks old, each. edigree furnished with each 
MASSANU E FARMS HATCHERY pig. The Essex Stock Farm, lL. M. Cooper, Owner, 
Blood Box 3331 caes Autryville, N. C. 
Tested Harrisonburg, Virginia Culled GUINEA HOGS 


AREAL HATCHERY 


SELLING HIGH CLASS BABY CHICKS 
AT REASONABLE PRICES 























Fruit and Ornamental Trees. << wanted. BANTAMS 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
Purebred Golden Sebright Bantams, $3 pair. Sara 

a Trees, rane. ay Toere, ga cn Faust, Indian Springs, Tenn. 
ries, Grapes. atalogue free. ysinger Nurseries, 
Cleveland, Tenn. BRAHMAS 

Pecans, Satsumas, Pineapple Pears, Peaches, Ap- My Brahmas win grand championship. Wonderful 
ples, pie Figs, Patt ad Roses. McKay Nur- 8tork for sale. W. Halberstadt, Williamston, N. 
series, Lucedale, Miss x GAMES 

Pecan and Fruit Trees pay. Ornamentals beautify. 


If interested in either, write for illustrated catalogue, 
J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga. 





Five assorted large flowering shrubs, one dollar post- 
paid. Hardy fruit trees and ornamentals. Catalog 
free. Atto Nursery, Shipman, Va. 

Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 


Best varieties. Con- 


cord Nursery, 


Prices right. Salesmen wanted. 
Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Apple and Peach trees, 5c and up; Grapevines 8c: 
best varieties. Catalog free of Fruits, Berries and 
Tones. Benton County Nursery, Box 205, Rogers, 
rk. 

Select budded Pecan Trees in Stuart, Success, 
Schley, Nelson and Moneymaker. Write for folder. 
frace® searenabie, Harlan Farms Nursery, Inc., Lock- 
art, a. 


Plant Papershell Pecan trees this fall 














Sure, safe, 


permanent ,profitable investment. Write for our free 
catalog. Largest growers in the world. Bass Pecan 
Company, Lumberton, Miss. 

Improve “artd make your home “grounds prettier by 
planting our ornamental trees, vines, shrubs. Our 
stock is of highest quality. Our fruit trees are the 





best. ‘Free catalog. Salesmen wanted. Howard-Hick- 
oty Nursery, Hickory, N. C. 

Peach Trees, $5 per 100 up. Apple Trees, $7.50 
per 100 and up. In large or small lots direct 
planters by freight, parcel post, express. Piums, 
pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, vines; 


ornamental trees, vines and shrubs. Free catalog in 





colors, Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, 
Tenn. 
SEEDS 





CLOVER 


Annual Yellow Melilotus, best reseeding clover, $8 
hundred, Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 








Pure Whitehackle Pit Games. 
teed. J. L. Pickrell, Wise, N. 


LEGHORNS 


Hollywood 300-330 egg blood Leghorns. Prices 
smashed on hens, pullets, cockerels, eggs, for October 
shipment. R. Sandy, Stuarts Draft, Va. 


White Leghorn cockerels from our own high produc- 
ing Tancred flocks. Carefully selected. Price $1.50 to 
$2.50. Write us your needs. Fair View Farms, Poul- 
try Dept.. Scottsville, Va. 


* Satisfaction guaran- 














Improved, absolutely purebred big type Black Guinea 
For breeding purposes only. Choice pigs, 10 weeks 
B a eaeh. Southern Guinea Hog Farm, Eastman, 
yeorgia. 





HAMPSHIRES 


For Sale.—Purebred Hampshire pigs, championship 
strain. Write for pedigree, catalogue, prices. Early 
September farrows ready for shipment at eicht weeks 
old. Register in buyer’s name. Also three boars, 
eight months old. Address Fasfarm, Orange, 


©. 1. €. 
oO. I. C. pedigreed pigs. H. H. Gregory, 
Tenn. 
Purebred O. I. C. pigs; pair $35. W. 
Bedford, Va. 











Portland, 





I. Owen, 





POLAND-CHINAS 
Pigs from registered stock. Mount Pleasant Stock 
Farm, Fairfield, Va. 
Fine registered Poland China boar pigs, $10. 
Mahan Bros., Sevierville, Tenn. 
boars, gilts, pigs. Rapid-growing, big- 
largest litters. J. M. Nicholson, Harrogate, 








Me- 





Registered 
gest type; 
Tenn. 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 





White Leghorns.—Pullets, hens. Greatest bargain 
prices ever made. Write quick for beautiful catalog 
on wonderful money-making Leghorns. Seagle Poul- 




















try Farm, Morristown, Tenn. 

Don’t delay. Now is your chance to buy these 
Trail’s End 307 egg strain, great egg producing, one 
vear old hens, pullets, cockerels, at great reduced 
anniversary sale prices. Write today. Trail’s End 
Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 

MINORCAS 

Single Comb Black Minorca cockerels, $3, $5, $7.50. 

N. D. Blackman, Clinton, N. C. 
ORPINGTONS 
Early hatched purebred Buff ae “een pullets for 


Alvas Powell, Warsaw, N. 


‘PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

Thompson’s dark Barred Rock cockerels, $5 
Troy Howell, Boonford, N. C. 

Choice flock blue ribbon Buff Rocks. They weigh 
and lay. Satisfaction guaranteed. Jno. D. Cavo, 
Touisa, Va. 

Spain’s Barred Rocks win, lay and make money. 
Select cockerels and pullets; healthy, and prices reason- 
able for quality offered. EB. C. Spain, Church Road, 
Virginia. 


sale. 











each. 











RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Donaldson Rhode Island Reds won first at 





New 











York. Eggs: $2, fifteen. Chicks 20c. Cockerels $5. 
COTTON Catalog. Mrs Don Donaldson, Decatur, Ga. 

Piedmont Cleveland holds the world’s record yield. Pure Owens’, rich, brilliant, Single Comb Reds. 
Wonderful cotton. Write quick. Piedmont youn Hens, pullets, cockerels, spring hatched, $2.50, $3.50, 
Danielsville, Ga. $5. Above from $100 pair. Mrs. Lonnie Marsh, 

Marshville, N. C. (Formerly Sadie Covington, Wades- 
OATS boro.) 





Improved Fulghum seed Oats for sale; free of smut, 
grown, threshed and bagged under personal supervision. 
Shipped in lots of 5 bushels and up, 90c a bushel 
f.o.b, Wadesboro, N. tisfaction guaranteed or 








money refunded. Write F. B. Leggett, Danville, Va. 
VETCH 
Austrian Winter Peas, Hairy Vetch, Italian Rye 


Grass, Rape, Oats, Rye and Nitragin inoculation. 
Vv. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 


To settle a partnership, a splendid herd of 33 cows, 




















2 bulls, 20 fine calves. Cotton Valley Farm, Tarboro, 
Ww. € 
JERSEYS 
Wanted.—Car native grade Jersey heifers and cows. 
Fairview Farm, Mt. Gilead, N. C. 
Bulls, heifers; Register of Merit stock; accredited 
herd. Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 
For Sale.—Hegistered Jersey bull, 18 months old; 
10 grade Jersey and Guernsey cows. Gates Bros. 
Rice, Va. 
GOATS 
n unusual flock of goats. One naturally hornless 
billy and 30 dehorned nannies; 20 odd_ kids, many of 
them hornless. Cotton Valley Farm, Tarboro, N. C. 





SHEEP 


A properly culled grade Hampshire flock of two 








purebred rams and 60 ewes. Write Cotton Valley 
Farm, Tarboro, N. C. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 





If you want Holstein or Guernsey calves, write 
is. 


Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, W 


—— 
Two quality Jerseys, 3 and 6 years old, fresh Nov. 
10, December 20, $100 each. 20 thrifty pics. 3 months 
old, choice pair $13; $6 each for lot.  Gilts. ac > 
purebred, first cross Duroc and Poland China, 86 to 1 
each $15; pair $28. Poland China, 3 years old, seven 
pigs, $60. Duroc, 3 years old, in farrow, $45. One 
soon farrow, $35. Q. M. Wiggins, Sunbury, N. C-__ 
DOGS —— 
English Shepherd puppies, shipped on approval. # 
W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansa 
Caddo 














PEA FOWL 
Peafowl Wanted.—John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Purebred chickens, ducks, geese, guineas and turkeys. 
Miller Poultry Farm, Freedom, Okla 











Rhode Island Red cockerels, $2.50. Five months 
old pullets, $1.25. Tompkins strain. White : 
cockerels, $2.50, and pullets, $1.50; 8 months old. 

P. Sweeney, Old Fort, N. 








THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


6 bd following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago, 


a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-14) prices. 
Georgia prices for peanuts, and standard 


York prices are used for cotton, 


New 


Chicago prices on other products listed :— 


Pre-war 


Last Week Month ae Year Ago (1910-14) 


Cotton, spot middling fb. ......... $0.2090 $0.22 $0.1345 $0.1267 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, tb. ....... 06%, 4634 08 gree 
Potatoes, Wis. round whites, cwt... 1.50 1.75 1.95 955 
Hogs, GUOTGGE, COR. ciccvccececercss LO 10.80 12.15 7.98 
Steers; medium, native, cwt. ...... 10.40 9.80 8.69 7.32 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. .cecccccess 38Y 33% 39%, 271 
Oe, a re eee 45 44 45% 287 
Corns Me: 2 wised.. Bat. 50 00x00 00% 89% 92 78 634 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. .....ceecess 51 47% 47 375 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton .......... 17.50 18.50 22.00 17.45 








Coon hounds and rabbit dogs. New list free. 
River Exchange, Caddo Gap, Ark. ee 
Hundred Hunting Hounds cheap. Supply catalogué 
Kaskaskennels, AW77, Herrick, Illinois. — 
Fine pedigreed Collie pups for sale. Males $10; 
females $5. Hershel Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. _ 
English Beagles, eligible to qecistration: pups and 
young dogs for sale. W. B. Rt. A, Wood 


MISCELLANEOUS 


teh 
For Sale.—Hand ‘ated square Leather Wé 
Chains, $1 each or dozen. Write Catawbs 


9 
Leather Novelty Co., Catewbe, i a 
BATTERIES 


Batteries for farm light plants, radio, and <= 
mobile. A carload of the well known long life pi 
versal Batteries just received. Prompt service ey Ba 
local warehouse at a big saving in freight. Made 

to fit every make of plant. Generous tr of 
allowance on your old set. Send for your On a 
free Battery Guide. Tells you how to care or 
farm light, radio and auto batteries. Carolina 
Light Co., Laurinburg, N. ee —=eee 


FEED ae 


ALL KINDS OF FEEDS 
c-V RI TRY MASHES 











ror 
re ee ad 


























ITTERMILK POUL! 
STARTING; GROWING; LAYING | py 
C-V SCRATCH D we 
ret line High Grade Peed. an erg 
also carry complete line_selecte 
Seed, Grain and Grass Seed. Write for 
prices. 
CARTER-VENABLE CO., INC. Ve 
sk E, Richmond, e 
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NEW NORTH CAROLINA 
HUNTING LAW | 








HIS act passed by the General As- 
Becenbty of 1927 makes it unlawful :— 
1. To hunt without a license. 

2 To take or kill game birds or ani- 
mals out of season. 

3. To take in one day more than 
fimit. 

4. To kill a female deer during the 
next five years. 


bag 


5, To buy or sell any game except rab- 
bits and squirrels. 
6, To take game by trap or poison. To 


hunt by auto or boat, or to bait for up- 
land game. 

Following are dates of the open season 
when the game birds and animals named 
may lawfully be taken :— 

Squirrel, September 15 to January 15. 

Rabbit, November 1 to March 1. 

Deer, October 1 to January 15. 

Bear, October 1 to January 31. 

Raccoon, October 1 to January 31. 

Opossum, October 1 to January 31. 

Quail, December 1 to March 1. 

Wild turkey, December 1 to March 

Dove, September 16 to December 31. 

Following is the schedule of license 
fes: For hunting inside your county, 
$1.25; state fee for residents $5.25; non- 
resident state fee, $15.25. Make appli- 
ation for license to county game war- 
den, deputy game warden, or clerk of 
siperior court. 

It is unlawful to hunt on lands of an- 
other without permission. Violation of 
game law is a misdemeanor in the juris- 
diction of the superior court. Hunters 
must wear their hunting button and have 
license with them at all times when hunt- 
ing. It is provided, however, that a man 
may hunt on his own land without license. 


|__LIVESTOCK WINNERS | 





croft Dairy Farm. Senior champion bull: A. 
Mistre. Grand, and junior champion bull: 
Emmadine Farm, 

Aged cow: (1) Emmadine Farm; (2) Sands; 
(3) Jackson, Three-year-old cow: (1) Emma- 
dine Farm; (2) Sands; (3) Greencroft Dairy 
Farm. Two-year-old cow: (1 and 2) Emma- 
dine Farm; (3) Edwin Mistr, Richmond, Va. 
Senior yearling heifer: (1) Jackson; (2) Em- 
madine Farm; (3) Sands. Junior yearling 
heifer: (1) Emmadine Farm; (2) Jackson; (3) 
Greencroft Dairy Farm. Heifer calf: (1) Em- 
madine Farm; (2) John Pierson, Howison, 
Va.; (3) Ella Moncure, Garrisonville, Va. 
Senior, and grand champion female: Emma- 
dine Farm. Junior champion female: Jack- 
son. Graded herd: (1) Emmadine Farm; (2) 
Sands; (3) Mistr. Yearling herd: (1) Emma- 
dine Farm; (2) Sands; (3) Jackson. Calf herd: 
(1) Emmadine Farm; (2) Jackson; (3) Sands. 
Get of sire: (1) Jackson; (2 and 3) Emmadine 
Farm. Produce of cow: (1) Emmadine Farm; 
(2) Jackson; (3) Diehl, County herds: L. M. 
Walker, Henrico. 

JERSEYS 

Aged bull: (1) Montview Farms, Lynch- 
burg, Va.; (2) Orange County Jersey Breed- 
ers’ Assn., Orange, Va.; (3) E. G. Mason, 
Fredericksburg, Va. Two-year-old bull: (1) 
Montview Farms; (2) Orange Co. J. B. A.; 
(3) M. B. Rowe, Fredericksburg, Va. Senior 
yearling bull: (1) Orange Co. J. B. A. Junior 
yearling bull: Orange Co. J. B. A. Bull calf: 
(1 and 2) Montview Farms; (3) Orange Co. 
J. B. A. Senior champion and grand cham- 
pion bull: Montview Farms. Junior cham- 
pion bull: Orange Co. J. B. A 

Aged cow: (1 and 2) Montview Farms; (3) 
Orange Co. J. B. A. Three-year-old cow: (1) 
Orange Co: J. B. A.; (2) Montview Farms. 
Two-year-old cow: (1) Orange Co. J. A.;3 
(2) Eloise Brooks, Falmouth, Va.; (3) Mont- 
view Farms. Senior yearling heifer: (1) Mont- 


view Farms; (2) G. Carlton McGee, Freder- 
icksburg, Va. (3) Orange Co. J. B. A. Junior 
yearling heifer: (1 and 2) Montview Farms; 
(3) Susan Dickerson, Fredericksburg, Va. 
Heifer calf: (1) Orange Co. J. B. A.; (2) 
Mary Gray Dickerson; (3) Ruth Altman, 
Fredericksburg, Va. Junior champion fe- 


male: Orange Co. J. B. A. Senior, and grand 
champion female: Montview Farms. Graded 
herd: (1) Montview Farms; (2 and 3) Or- 
ange Co. J. B. A. Yearling herd: (1) Orange 
Co. J. B. A. Calf herd: (1) Orange Co. J. 
B. A.; (2) Montview Farms; (3) L. B. Dick- 
inson, Fredericksburg, Va. Get of sire: (1) 
Montview Farms; (2 and 3) Orange Co. J. 
B. A. Preduce of cow: (1 and 2) Montview 
Farms; (3) Dickinson. County herds: 
Orange; (2) Spottsylvania. 


Editor’s Note.—Winners in 4-H club 
classes will appear in November 5 issue. 








(Concluded from page 10) 


yearling bull: (1) Frazier; (2) W. J. Burlee, 
Richmond, Va.; (3) Seward. Bull calves: (1 
ad 3) Frazier; (2) Seward. Junior and 
grand champion bull: Frazier. Senior cham- 
pion bull: Echo Farms. 


Aged cow: (1 and 2) Seward; (3) Echo 
Farms. Three-year-old cow: (1) Frazier; (2) 
M. E. Basehoar, Littletown, Pa.; (3) Echo 
Farms. Two-year-old cow: (1) Rieck; (2) 
Seward; (3) Frazier. Senior yearling heifer: 
() Frazier; (2) Basehoar; (3) Echo Farms. 

yearling heifer: (1 and 3) Rieck; (2) 
Seward. Heifer calf: (1) Echo Farms; (2) 
Frazier. Junior champion female: Frazier. 


and grand champion cow: Seward. 


Graded herd: (1) Seward; (2) Frazier; (3) 
Echo Farms. Yearling herd: (1) Frazier; 
( Echo Farms; (3) Seward. Calf herd: 


{) Echo Farms; (2) Rieck; (3) Basehoar. 
of sire: (1) Frazier; (2) Echo Farms; (3) 
Baschoar. Produce of cow: (1) Frazier: (2) 
Baschoar; (3) Seward. County herds: (1 and 
4 Henrico; (3) Rockingham. 
GUERNSEYS 
am, bull: (1) D. C. Sands, Middleburg, 
%; (2) J. N. Johnson, Staunton, Va.; (3) 
Carvin Diehl, York, Pa. Two-year-old bull: 
) A. Mistre, Richmond, Va.; (2) Emma- 
Farm, Hopewell Junction, N. Y.; (3) 
mcroft Dairy Farm, Ivy Depot, Va. Senior 
Yerling bull: (1) Emmadine Farm; (2) Elean- 
% Beach, Glendie, Va.; (3) Greencroft Dairy 
® ¢, Junior yearling bull: (1) Curvin Diehl; 
@ Sands (3) Emmadine Farms. Bull calf: 
Bkamatine Farms; (2) Jackson; (3) Green- 


Farmers’ Exchange 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 





FARM MACHINERY 


Motor Truck and Power Feed Cutter for trade 
93, Rowland, N. C. 


~ Box 





LIME 


Sweet Clover drives the soil full of spikes of manure, 
two to four feet deep. Plan to seed some in January, 
February or March. American Limestone Company, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


NUT CRACKER 


Wanted.—Last year’s walnut kernels. Clark Nut 
Cracker splits away ghell, leaves kernel exposed. Agents 
wanted. Rush. Clark Nut Co., Harrisbur:, Pa. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Barrels of slightly 
ware, Cookingware, 
from factory to consumer. 
Co., Portland, Maine. 


ORANGES 
$3 and $4 per crate, f.o.b. 
Fila. 




















aged “Crockery, Hotel C Yhina- 
Glassware, etc. Shipped direct 
Write us. E. Swasey & 

















Oranges for Sale. here. 


S. W. Carlisle, Citra, 
PATENTS 
Inventions commercialized. What have you? Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South C»sro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Blde., 
Washington, D. Honorable methods. 
PRINTING 


Poultry Printing—Reasonable prices. 
Shenandoah Press, Dayton, Va. 

















Samples free 





a 
(See 





USE THIS BLANK FOR ORDERING BULLETINS 


yg ORDER to get any of the bulletins listed on page 5, simply fill in the 


following blank and mail to your 


(addressing him at Washington, D. 


ashington, D. C. 


Senator or Representative in Congress 
C.), or to the Secretary of Agriculture, 


on Se eae Sah Ls Geeks madera las ous Wea eee AD. fie vec s GE i ias 
Dear Sir:—Please send me the following Farmers’ Bulletins 
Re eG os cee ) if, RR eT IMGs eS he x 1 RD AT 
a... =u NOSES Pets cares acne iat NG. ¥ s0eod shies AMG NSS: aiey'es 
Yours truly 


(1) 


ROOFING 


Roofing.—Galvanized V-crimp 





roofing, metal shin- 


gles, roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally acver- 
tised brands: Ru-ber-oid, Flex-A-Tile, Jolins-Man 
ville. Write us for prices and samples. Budd-Piper 


Roofing Co., Durham, N. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES» 
Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 








on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards Co'lege, 
High Point, N. C, 

Young Man—tLet the Charlotte Barber College teach 
you a good trade. Write for their catalogue. Char- 























lotte Barber College, Charlotte, N. C. 
SWEET POTATOES 
100 bags Sweet Potatoes, 150 pounds each; $2 per 
bag or will exchange for pigs. Charles A. Flowers, 
Zebulon, N. C. 
TANNING 
Let us tan and make up your furs. Remodeling, 
dyeing, and repairing. Fur Tannery, Mineral, Va. 
TOBACCO 
Homespun Tobacco, Cigars and Twist. Chewing, 5 
pounds $1. Smoking, 5 pounds 75c. Pay when receiv- 
ed. Pipe free. Farmers Union, C8, Paducah, Ky. 
Tobacco.—Kentucky’s choice ; mellow, aged. Smok- 
ing, 5 pounds 70c; 10, $1.15; 15, $1.65. Chewing: 
5, 90c; 10, $1.65; 15, Pay when received. 








Kentucky Farmers, Wingo, ‘Ky. 
Best Red Leaf, mild 





and sweet; ten pounds picked 
chewing, $2.20; ten pound package smoking, $1.10; you 
pay postage. Flavoring with ten pounds chewing “ 
I appreciate business, guarantee satisfaction. 0. 

Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. Reference: Martin Bank, 

















(19) 1099 


Bargains 


In Central Georgia 
LAND! 


—where crops grow 
12 months in year! 


Have a few tracts ranging from five acres 
(suburban) to 890 acres well located, excel- 
lent land adaptable to every crop that 
grows in the South except citrus fruits. 
Ideal for stock or dairying and wonderfu) 
opportunity for either—near large city 
that would consume all milk produced. 
Mild climate gives long growing season 
and makes expensive outhouses unneces- 
sary. Excellent roads, splendid schools. 
fine churches, friendly neighbors, sound 
banks and ample railroad facilities. Coun- 
ty and home demonstration agents. Won- 
derful opportunity to get started in this 
prolific field, with small capital. Write 
Cc. E. Martin, Fort Valley, Ga., for par- 
| ticulars. 











Ramer, cashier; Postmaster M. D. Biggs. cca 
For best results and larger cream checks, ship your PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


cream to Catawba Creamery, where our motto of ‘‘sat- 

isfaction guaranteed’’ protects you. A trial shipment 

will convince and you will want to ship again. Catawba 
Cc 











Creamery, Hickory, N. 

Wanted.—Old-time Furniture, Sofas, Beds, Desks, 
Tables, Chairs, Sideboards, Andirons, Fenders, Con- 
federate Stamps. Highest cash prices. Will call any- 
where. Send outline with description. Steinmetz, 
Lait 2 22, Richmond, Va. 





HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


PARAS 


energetic young man, position 
i. .€s 








Wanted.—By a sober, 














Duroc Jersey Pigs 


We offer for quick sale, limited number select breed- 
ing pigs, at $18.00 each or $35.00 per properly mat- 
ed pair. These are 8 to 10 weeks old; well grown; 
cholera immune and registered in buyer’s name. 
First check, first choice. 








| JORDAN DUROC FARM, McCullers, N. C. | 








as farm foreman. Box 108, Cedar Creek, 

Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help 
you get permanent government position. Write him 0 | C HOGS ON TIM —WRITE FOR 
immediately, e Be . HOG BOOK 





Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


moe SOE 








SCRROOCOADS. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Fruit "Green for Sale. — Agente abek:. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co., 





Concord 














Dept. RB, St. Louis. 

Straight salary, $35.00 per week and expenses. Man 
or woman with rig to introduce Egg Producer. Eureka 
Mfg. Co., Bast St. Louis, Ill. 

Big profits; steady income, our line food products, 
toilet articles, soaps. No cash or experience needed. 
Sample case free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

We start you without a _ dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 





Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
, Amsterdam, N. : 

Agents.—We start you in business and help you suc- 
ceed. No capital or experience needed. Spare or full 
time. You can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write Madison 
Industries, 560. Broadway, New York. 

Agents.—Make $25-$100 weekly selling Comet Spray- 
ers and Autowashers to farmers and autoists. All brass. 
Throws continuous stream. Established 35 years. Par- 
ticulars free. Rusler Co., Johnstown, Ohio. Tox C6. 


Agents $72 week. Bonus besides. Introduce finest 
line guaranteed hosiery. Beats store prices. 126 styles, 
colors. Credit given. Samples furnished. Auto to travel 
in. Write quick, Wilknit Hosiery Co., Dept. 4237, 
Greenfield, Ohio. 


Salesmen Selling to Men.—We have 


you that will sell along with any line 
be handling and make more money for 























side line for 
you may now 
you, provided 





you are now selling to men. Get full facts at once. 
Addresq Salesmanager, 844 West Adams, Dept. 249, 
Chicago. 

No dull times selling food. People must eat. Fred 


eral distributors make big money; » yearly and 





up. No capital or experience needed; guaranteed sales; 
unsold goods may be returned. 
sample case, 
Sure repeat orders. 

Federal Pure Food Co., 


Exclusive territory. Ask now! 
2307 Archer, Chicago. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS ] 
NOW HATCHING FALL CHICKS | 

















j For winter broilers. Hatched by Flectricity ; eyen 
temperature, stronger chicks, easy to raise 
Per 100 Per 100 
Heavy mixed ....$13.00 Roc 4 ane Wyan- 
Heavy and light 11.00 GOES Wikio ceed 5.00 
GUS | cBRisssecons 14.0 Ww hite Legherns. . 10.00 
Order for less than 100, add le per chick. 100% 


live delivery prepaid. Send check with order. 
WEAVER FARM CHICKERIES 


We furnish you with | 
license and free samples for customers. | 





Originators and most extensive breeders. 


THE L. B. SILVER CO., Box 58, Salem, Ohio 








The Interest on Your 
Investment 
Is No Greater Than 
Your Interest in Your 
Cows! 











Better herd sires mean better 
cows—and higher profits. Figure 
on a Guernsey bull. His invest- 
ment returns are high. 





Ask for 
‘The Story of the Guernsey’’ 











The American Guernsey 
Cattle Club 


13 Grove St., Peterboro, N. H. 








\ HOLSTEINS 
Fverywhere! 


Holsteins pre- 
dominate in thirty states and 
comprise nearly 50 per cent of all 
dairy cattle in the U. S. Wide dis- 
tribution makes selection eas 
wide demand assures a ready 
— Write ee Soe 


HOLSTEINCSF RIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION 


230 East Ohio Street fw mel Illinois 














the rest after you see ch 
o stock selected by expert 
Big Catalog. Write today. 
Kentucky Metdhees. ooo Ww 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 











Box 2, Stuarts Draft, Virginia 
\. sina 
weg Sar etary oomem: | |RED POLL CATTLE Thriut‘axee > 


Gulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
purpose, being of good beef form and producers of 
nilk and butterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
CO., Route 1, Advance, North Carolina, 








oe 


‘ 











The Friendly Breed 


The Jersey cow has 
America under the greatest variety of conditions. 
is a true friend of the dairyman for she sticks to her 
job and does it efficiently. 


Write NOW fai A Free Illustrated Booklets 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 


324 West 23d Street, 


in every section of 


“made good” 
She 


Jersey Cow 


Dept. I, New York, N. Y- 























Wright engineers examine 
Lindbergh’s engine! 


In a few days of actual flying Col. Lindbergh’s engine did 
harder work than your car or tractor will probably do 
in the next 6 months. 


In these flights his engine usually ran with wide- 
open throttle under a heavy load, much as your tractor 
engine operates. But the load was many times greater 
than your tractor ever carries. 


And on his famous New York to Paris flight his 
engine ran without stopping for 33% hours, where your 
tractor seldom runs continuously more than 6 or 8 hours. 


Shortly before Col. Lindbergh took off again for his 
nation-wide tour of this country, the Wright Aero- 
nautical Corporation examined his engine. 


The letter at the right explains their findings. 


Col. Lindbergh uses our regular stock Mobiloil “B” 
—the same oil that is recommended for many farm 
tractors. The grade recommended for the Fordson and 
many others is Mobiloil “BB” which is made from 
the same stocks but is somewhat lighter in body. A 
nearby Mobiloil dealer has these oils. His Mobiloil 
Chart will tell you exactly which grade of Mobiloil to 
use in each of your engines. 


The best way to buy Mobiloil is in 30- and 55-gallon 
steel drums with faucets. Your dealer will give you 
a substantial discount on these quantity purchases. 
He also has the 10-gallon drum with faucet and the 
5-gallon tipper box. 


Mobiloil may cost you a little more by the gallon 
but it is cheaper in the long run. Let Mobiloil banish 
wear in all your automotive engines just as it did in 
Col. Lindbergh’s engine. 


Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide 


Low 4 
@e-r ne 
oes 
oe 


Tle, &. 





WRIGHT ar 
RONAUTICAL 
ATERSON, ae CORPORATION 


vse 


orrice op 
Preteen 


Oi 


1 v 
Broadway "Panay, "Y22, 1907, 


Inc,, 


CHARLES L 
President 


OUR guide —if your car is not listed below see any Mobiloil 
dealer for the complete Chart. It recommends the correct 
grades for all cars, trucks and tractors. And remember chat. . . 


automotive manufacturers 
approve it! 
Mhe grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil, indicated below, are Mobiloil 
**E,"* Mobiloil Arctic (“Arc.""), Mobiloil ‘‘A,"" Mobiloil “BB,” 
and Mobiloil "B.* 


4 





Follow winter rec ions when F from 32° P 
(freezing) co 0° F (zero) prevail. Below zero use Gargoyle Mobuoid 
Arctic (except Ford Cars, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “E’’) 





1927 1926 1925 
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Summer 
Summer 
Summer 














Buick.... 
Cadillac 2 
Chandler Sp. 6 
“other mods 
Chevrolet / 
Chrysler 60, 70, 80 
“other mods 
Dodge Bros. 4cyl 
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MAOLUIIM Ol. CODABANY Sc cased aceon sh con te OO 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 





